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Mr Churchill 


| Conservative party, unlike Labour, does not relish open dis- 
cussion of its internal differences. Criticism of Mr Churchill 
among his own supporters has nevertheless grown, particularly during 
the past two months, to such proportions that it is no longer concealed. 
Some of the criticism is unimportant ; it reflects the disappointment of 
partisan hopes that were never realistic. But much of it goes wider. 
One of the fundamental assumptions of British politics has been that, 
whatever their faults, at least the Tories are the businesslike party. 
It was in this belief that so many Liberal and independent votes turned 
away from Labour in 1950 and 1951. And it is this belief that the 
facts of the past eight months most sharply challenge. On the major 
issues of policy, the Government has been consistently indecisive. 
Nationally, that could be disastrous ; and, electorally, it is more damag- 
ing to the Tories than unfulfilled dreams of red meat and broken 
promises to set the people free are ever likely, to be. 


Indecisiveness in government is the failing for which, above all 
others, a Prime Minister can never escape blame. At the very least, he 
chooses the ministers who cannot make up their minds, and by: his 
handling of cabinet meetings he creates the framework that makes 
good administration easy or difficult. When the personality is as 
powerful as Mr Churchill’s, when the Prime Minister stands in 
experience and authority so far above his colleagues, his influence 
extends much beyond this minimum—and so, therefore, does his 
responsibility. Indeed, there is every sign that Mr Churchill's own 
interventions, combined with his unpredictable methods of work and 
of consultation, have sometimes been the direct reason why govern- 
ment policy has not been settled early and on clear lines. 


The most recent example of confusion in Downing Street is par- 
ticularly significant. On Wednesday of last week Mr Churchill spoke 
bluntly and dramatically about the economic dangers facing Britain. 
For six months previously—since his broadcast just before Christmas 
—he had not, unfortunately, been “sounding an alarm.” No other 
statesman can make an alarm so effectively a call to effort rather than 
a signal to rush for the fire escape. But Mr Churchill chose for this 
welcome re-exercise of his unrivalled powers of leadership the very 
day before Mr Butler was to announce that in the past two and a halt 
months Britain has lost $28 million from the dollar reserves, compared 
with $1,250 million in the first five months after the general election. 


By this conjunction the impact of Mr Churchiil’s words was blurred. 
Formally, there was no inconsistency between the two speeches. A 
respite from heavy dollar losses in no way removes the underlying 
causes for alarm. Mr Butler recognised this, just as Mr Churchill 
recognised that lately the country had been keeping its head above 
water. But the Prime Minister emphasised one face of the medal and 
the Chancellor emphasised the other. No damage would have been 
done if the speeches had been made the other way round, if Mr 
Butler’s relatively reassuring announcement had been followed the 
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next day by a warning from Mr Churchill that neverthe- 
less the country was standing on a trap door. That ought, 
indeed, to have been said regularly. By sounding an 
isolated alarm the day before the dollar figures were 
announced, Mr Churchill has confused, not clarified, the 
public mind and the public will. Even so cautious and 
so loyally conservative a journal as Lord Kemsley’s 
Sunday Times has been driven to comment: 


If there is confusion, it is traceable to a prime error of the 
Government in their eight months of office. They have 
failed to make known their problems and policies continu- 
ously to the people. . .. Ministers should speak frankly, fully, 
more often, and with one voice and intent. 

Mr Churchill is too experienced a politician for anyone 
to suppose that he will be indifferent to such widespread 
criticism of his government and its leadership. It would 
be the sharpest of tragedies if, by indifference to it, he 
allowed criticism to grow into pressure on him to retire. 
Although he cannot be spared responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment’s weaknesses, improvement certainly will not be 
secured by making him the scapegoat for everything. 
Moreover, an agitation against Mr Churchill, even if it 
were justified, would almost certainly end in frustration. 
Mr Churchill would probably be as ready as any man 
to resign if he were genuinely convinced that he was no 
longer an asset in his office. But when he looks at those 
around him—and opposite him—he needs no immodesty 
to conclude that at 77 he still has more to contribute to 
British government than almost any other man. His 
powers of leadership and of understanding, particularly 
in defence and in foreign affairs, are far too great to be 
lost to this country a day before they must be. 


The best course for Mr Churchill and for the Govern- 
ment is therefore obvious. It is that Mr Churchill should 
limit his responsibilities to those things that he does 
supremely well. This is not a euphemism for saying that 
he should become less than a Prime Minister. It means 
that he should stop trying to be more than a Prime 
Minister. He has already moved in this direction. But 
Lord Alexander’s appointment as Minister of Defence 
certainly did not end Mr Churchill’s special attention to 
defence policy ; and the recent freeing .of Mr Crook- 


Federation 


* is just over a year since the scheme for federating 

the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland was officially 
launched. In the meantime there has been much 
unofficial discussion of the scheme and much conferring 
of Ministers, Governors and officials both in London and 
in Africa. In the meantime, too, there has been a change 
of government in the United Kingdom. On the whole, 
a critical reception was given to federation; and the 
change in government could have provided a ready excuse 
for allowing the whole thing to lapse. But in spite of all 
this, the proposals have moved forward, and this week 
the draft scheme for federation adopted at the London 
conference in April and May was published. 

The White Paper issued a year ago was mainly con- 
cerned with arguing the general case for closer associa- 
tion of the three central African territories. Its pro- 
posals for the federation’s constitution were only outlined. 
This week’s White Paper takes the case for federation as 
accepted. It is almost wholly concerned with the federal 
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shank from departmental duties does no more than 
enable him to lead the House of Commons with the 
attention and skill that the parliamentary. situation 
requires ; he has not the authority within the party ;o be 
also a general policy-maker. Except for the shadowy 
overlords, Mr Churchill still lacks a general assistant 
with whom to share the enormous burden of decision 
that must ‘now come to the centre of government. | 

The straightforward solution is that Mr Eden shuld 
give up the Foreign Office and become the Prime 
Minister’s deputy in fact as well as in name. As Lord 
President of the Council he could and should take 
responsibility for the broad conduct of home affairs. The 
case for this arrangement would be strong even if the 
Government were ss . As things are, it 
is-overwhelming. For Foreign Office, there are 
two or three competent successors to choose from. The 
possible difficulties are on the domestic side. The 
arrangement would work only if two conditions were fully 
observed. First, the definition of Mr Eden’s duties would 
have to be specific ; a real devolution of authority from 
Mr Churchill to him is required. That would be easier if 
Mr Eden also became leader of the House of Commons 
—which wofild have the further advantage of strengthen- 
ing the administration by enabling Mr Crookshank to 
take charge of one of the major departments. Secondly, 
there would have to be a close understanding between 
Mr Eden and Mr Butler. Because of the Foreign 
Secretary's inexperience in domestic affairs, and 
especially in economic policy, he should be willing to put 
his authority firmly behind the Chancellor in all matiers 
for'which Mr Butler is responsible. There is no reason 
to doubt that the two can work well together. 

On these lines, a reshuffle of the Government offers 
some hope of overcoming its major weaknesses. It is not, 
of course, by such means that the fortunes of either the 
Conservative party or the country will be directly 
restored after all the disappointments of the past eight 
months. The failure is of measures, not of men. But, by 
a better distribution of the men for their tasks, at least 
a base for firm policy-making may be established where 
none now exists. 


Moves On 


constitution, which is given concrete and detailed form. 
In this respect, it is an undoubted improvement on the 


_ first White Paper. The proposals made a year ago for 


safeguarding African interests, though attractive at first 
sight, were later in at least one important matter con- 
sidered unworkable. This was the provision that there 
should be a Minister for African Interests in the federal 
Cabinet. He would be appointed by the Governor 
General and would not, therefore, be bound. to accept 
responsibility for all the Cabinet’s measures. 

The new scheme drops the proposal for safeguarding 
African interests in the executive. It relies instead on the 
African Affairs Board, which also appeared in the 
original scheme but which is now strengthened. The 
chairman of the African Affairs Board will be appointed 

_by the Governor-General with the approval of the Secre- 
tary.of State. He must not be a member of either the 
federal or a territorial parliament and he must not be 4 
public officer ; he can be either a European or an African. 
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The other members of the board will be an African and 
a European from each territory, nominated by the 
respective Governors. They too must not be members 
of parliament. Although the board has positive functions 
_it can suggest measures which it considers to be in the 
interests of Africans—its main function is to watch all 
federal legislation from the standpoint of whether it would 
be detrimental to African interests either explicitly or in 
its practical application. 

To enable the African Affairs Board to carry out this 
function, a copy of every Bill that is to be introduced in 
the federal parliament (to be called the Federal Assembly) 
has first to be sent to the Board—save in exceptional 
circumstances. If the Board considers that the Bill dis- 
criminates against Africans, it may object to the Prime 
Minister, and he is bound to lay such an objection before 
the Federal Assembly. If the Federal Assembly never- 
theless passes the Bill, the Governor-General has ,to 
reserve his assent and 
send the Bill and the 
notice of objection to 
the Secretary of State, 
with whom the final 
decision will lie. Two 
minor points may be 
mentioned, The first 
is that since, apart from 
the chairman, the 
African and European 
members of the board 
will be equal in 
numbers, the possi- 
bility of a deadlock 
may arise between 
them. If this happens, 
the Chairman’s casting 
vote is to be given in 
favour of keeping the 
matter under discus- 
sion. The second point 
concerns which Secre- 
tary of State is to have 
the power of deciding 
whether a measure is to 
go through or not. The 
White Paper is careful 
to say “a Secretary of 
State.” In practice this will apparently mean the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Relations acting in 
consultation with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


It should be emphasised that although the African 
Affairs Board is the most important instrument for pre- 
venting discriminatory legislation in the Federal 
Assembly, its task is limited by the fact that meters most 
closely affecting the Africans are expressly excluded from 
the Assembly’s scope. The preamble to the constitution 
will affirm the protectorate status of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and their right to enjoy separate~govern- 
ments responsible for their political advancement. Direct 
amalgamation of the three territories is thus ruled out, 
= fear that the — of the two protectorates 

g in c li . 1 * . 
have obtained is also ‘ Poe: political 
progress might by federation spread to the Africans of 
Southern Rhodesia, are at present not represented 
in the Southern Rhodesian Parliament ; for of the three 
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elected members for African interests to be returned by 
Southern Rhodesia to the Federal Assembly two must 
be Africans. 

Another deep-seated fear of the. Africans in the pro- 


\tectorates is that under federation their land rights might 


be prejudiced. Here again, therefore, safeguards are laid 
down. All powers of the Federal Assembly and Govern- 
ment to acquire land will be subject to the Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland orders-in-council which secure 
the rights of Africans in native trust and native reserve 
land. 

In the last twelve months, a frequent criticism of the 
original federation proposals has been that even if the 
safeguards for African interests were acceptable and 
adequate, there is no guarantee that they would be 
maintained. In the Union of South Africa, it has: been 
pointed out, such safeguards have been written into the 
constitution, bur the 
South African Govern- 
ment then declares that 
it intends to amend the 
constitution. What pro- 
vision is there for 
ensuring that the safe- 
guards contained.in the 
federal constitution for 
Central Africa will not 
be treated in the same 
way ? The proposals 
seem to pass this test 
as well. They provide 
that a Bill amending 

the constitution must, 
first, be passed by a 
two-thirds majority of 
the Federal Assembly. 
In practice this will 
mean that 24 members 
of the total of 35 must 
vote in favour of the 
amendment. Since, if 
' the amendment altered 
a safeguard, the nine 
members representing 
African interests would 
presumably vote 
against it, a two-thirds majority will be obtained only if 
the other elected members are all but unanimous. 

But a two-thirds majority is not enough. The 
Governor-General will not have power to assent to a 
constitutional Bill, but must reserve it for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, and if objection to the Bill is forthcoming either 
from a territorial government or from the African Affairs 
Board, the Queen’s assent must be given by order-in- 
council, which will then be subject to negative resolution 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

In short, the proposed constitution seems to contain 
every reasonable safeguard that could be devised :o 
protect African interests. It should be pointed out that 
the protection against discriminatory legislation is far 
stronger than a similar provision in Southern Rhodesia’s 
constitution. In the latter case, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has the power of veto, but is not bound to use it. 
Under the federation proposals, the Imperial Govern- 
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ment must express its positive assent, and a disputed 
measure cannot become law until that assent is given. 
There is, therefore, no chance of such a measure becom- 
ing law through default. Moreover, although it may be 
argued) that the Secretary of State’s refusal to give his 
consent might provoke a showdown between the Imperial 
Government and the Federal Government, this is a 
remote contingency that cannot be guarded against in any 
constitution. “Even the most recalcitrant politicians are 
hardly likely to wreck the whole constitution for the sake 
of one measure. 

But even if the new proposals pass every test, even if 
they are both morally acceptable and practicable, it is 
still not clear that they are really necessary. If opinion 
in Central Africa were in favour of federation or luke- 
warm about it, enough economic and political reasons 
could be mustered to justify the scheme, and a new and 
interesting chapter in British constitutional experiments 
would have been written. But the reverse is the case. 
In the last twelve months, African opposition to federation 
has been unmistakable. It is no. use pretending that 
this opposition is unreal because a few African politicians 
are by this means furthering their own interests. From 


The New 


HE Government last week announced its intention 

of “ building up at least one institution of university 

rank devoted predominantly to the teaching and study 

of the various forms of technology.” At the same time, 

it rejected one of the last intentions expressed by the 

Labour Government before it went out of office. There 
is now to be no Royal College of Technology. 


So direct a reversal of policy is rare enough to attract 
attention—and opposition—for that reason alone. There 
are other reasons why the Government must expect to 
have to fight for its plans. The best-known advocate of 
a new university for technology is Lord Cherwell, and 
that does not lessen opposition to the scheme. Educa- 
tional opinion is almost unanimously against it. The 
universities would prefer to have their existing depart- 
ments of applied science and technology expanded, 
rather than see a specialist competitor established with 
what would necessarily be a very large call on govern- 
ment funds. But personal and professional jealousies 
ought not to be allowed to confuse the real issue in the 
layman’s mind. They should not deflect the Government 
from a course that could prove to be of great benefit to 
the British economy. 

All discussion of technological education starts from 
the assumption that a large, permanent export trade for 
Britain depends on high quality and, perhaps most of all, 
on inventiveness and skill in developing new products 
ahead of other countries. And in order to achieve that, 
there is an urgent need to attract a fair share of the 
nation’s best brains into the study of technology at the 
level of a university education. Here agreement stops. 
There have been years of controversy about the best 
means to the obvious end. The Labour Government 
followed the advice of the Council on Education for 
Industry and Commerce. It decided that some of the 
existing technical colleges should be raised in status in 
order to produce technologists—as opposed to tech- 
nicians. A Royal College of Technology was to be estab- 
lished as the instrument of this reform. It would not 
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opposition is universal ; i: 
be instinctive, without any basis in either study or odes 
—— Cannot be 


It may be that the referendum to be held in Southe: 
Rhodesia will show a majority against the scheme, in 


Southern Rhodesia agrees the Government may stick to 
the scheme even though African opposition in the pro- 
tectorates persists. Does it think that the evil of leaving 
matters as they are is so much worse than the evi! of 
losing the goodwill of Africans? There is no reason 
to suppose that a Labour Government, which after 3! 
started federation rolling, would be acting any differently 
today from the Conservative Government. But neither 
Mr Gordon Walker and Mr Griffiths a year ago, nor I ord 
Salisbury and Mr Lyttelton now, have ever explained 
just why federation is considered essential and not merely 
desirable. The forthcoming debates should elucidate 
this point, for until the case for federation—not the case 
for the particular form of federation now described—is 
made clear beyond doubt, any attempt to force it on 
the Africans will be mistaken. 
University 

have been itself either a teaching college or an examin- 
ing body, but it would have approved the new, higher 
courses in the technical colleges and granted awards—of 
associateship and membership—to people who had taken 
the approved courses. 

_ The reasoning behind this was sound, given 
its premises, Few technical have enough prestige 
for their awards—except for the specialised courses spon- 
sored by professional institutes—to be generally accepted 
as proof of anything more than elementary competence. 
The Royal College could have provided an external 
guaranteee of standards without interfering with the 
colleges’ freedom to use their own methods of teaching 
and to adapt their courses to special, and particularly to 
local, needs. But the proposal was unrealistic in the 
standards at which it aimed. The new courses in tech- 
nology were intended to become equivalent to. university 
degree courses. They would be narrower, certainly, and 
more closely geared to industry, but on the other hand 
they would involve a deeper study of specialised 
problems. The hope was that associateship of the Royal 
College would come to be regarded as the equivalent of 
a first degree and membership of a post-graduate qualifi- 
cation. It was also thought that such awards would 
induce more people to undertake the courses. 

This scheme was well liked by the technical 
a but that a could ever have led them to turn 
out the equivalent of university wates and more is 
most unlikely. In the first Ss as the advisory 
council for education in Scotland pointed out, a miscel- 
laneous body representing the universities, professional 
organisations and local authorities could not gain the 
prestige and authority of a university faculty. Secondly, 
what of the students ? . Now that the financial obstacles 
to a university education have been removed, the abler 
young men, even those devoted to applied science, would 
certainly continue to choose a university in preference 10 
a technical college. The colleges would collect the many 
unsuccessful applicants for university places in applied 
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science. Though such students are not necessarily 
incapable of getting degrees, their avetage standard is 
certainly lower than that of the entrants to universities. 
Thirdly, it seems unreasonable to sup that the 
colleges could educate, both technicians and technologists. 
Could they possibly establish the atmosphere—and the 

aching standards—of a university without turning away 
‘he mass of less ambitious ‘students working in evening 
-lasses for ordinary national certificates ? 


The fact that the colleges could not have become minor 
universities does not remove the need for a less far-reach- 
ing attempt to raise their standards. And if they are to 
help at all to meet the need for more technologists, some 
nationally recognised award for students taking the more 
advanced courses is essential. It is therefore a pity that 
ihe Government has rejected the idea of a Royal College 
altogether, instead of making it ,more realistic.. The 
advisory council that first put the proposal forward par- 
ticularly emphasised that, whatever the final decision, a 
new technological university could not be, in itself, a 
sufficient alternative to a Royal College. Many people 
who have discussed the subject, both in the House of 
Lords last week and elsewhere, have not grasped this 
point and have wrongly regarded a_ new university and 
a Royal College of Technology as alternative means to 
the same end. . 


In fact, some of the responsibility for improving tech- 
nological education must .fall on the colleges. The 
Government has certainly not abandoned the intention 
of raising their status. Mr Butler said last week that 
more financial help would be given to selected colleges. 
It is not clear how this will be done—whether the money 
will go directly to the chosen colleges or, as now, through 
the local authorities responsible for them. Out of some 
60 colleges in the country, presumably only a few will 
qualify for extra assistance: those at Manchester, Brad- 
ford and Birmingham and the Northern Polytechnic in 
London would be among the strong candidates for help 
in improving their equipment and accommodation and 
in providing new courses covering the branches of 
technology now most in demand. But in keeping this 
part of its predecessor’s policy, while rejecting the pro- 
posal for a Royal College, the Government is in danger 
of spending money without providing the stimulus that 
is needed to raise standards and, by the promise of a 
recognised award, to attract able students. 


* 


_ But if one part of the a is still being neglected, 
it is equally true that the Labour Government’s proposals 
were, in themselves, no alternative to providing more 
technical education of a genuine university standard. 
Here the choice lies between a new university and ex- 
panding the departments of several existi iversiti 
The last Government would not accept the proposal for a 
new university because it could make no contribution to _ 
‘ne supply of technologists for a long time, whereas the 
need is here and now. If the intention is to build an 
entirely new university, there will certainly be a delay of 
some five years before it comes into being and of another 
three or four years before it produces any graduates. Its 
cost, if it provided for 2,000 to 3,000 
at least £6 million. Quicker results could be obtained, 
at less cost, by ing some existing i and 
turning it into a university. One po 
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the Manchester College of Technology, which is already, 
to some extent, the applied science department of Man- 
chester University; another is the Glasgow Royal 
Technical College, which stands in the same relation to 
Glasgow University. A third possibility is to detach the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology from 
London University and constitute it a university in its 
own right. But whatever the decision, there is a strong 
case for placing the new university—whether entirely 
new or based on one of the present colleges—near to an 
existing university, as Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology exist together at Cambridge, 
Mass. In this way the technologists might enjoy some- 
thing at least of the association with people of different 
interests that is one advantage of university education. 


The universities argue that this can be most readily 
achieved simply by giving them more money to set up 
or expand departments of applied science and technology, 
instead of concentrating on one great, new institution. 
Two arguments may be used in answer to them. The 
first is that technology might not then get the special 
attention that the Government intends it to have. The 
universities are not free from the prejudice that regards 
applied science as in some way inferior to pure science. If 
technology were competing with other departments for 
its share of the university chest, it might get only a fair 
share instead of a favoured share. But if the Government 
were firm the universities would no doubt do what was 
required of them, and as a last resort the device of the 
earmarked grant, disliked though it is by the universities, 
could be used again as it has been used in the past. 


A more effective argument against expanding depart- 
ments within the present universities is that the apparatus 
required in a first-rate technological training is very costly 
and the most economical way of providing it is therefore 
to-let it serve as many students as possible. Lord Cher- 
well spoke of 3,000 to 4,000 as the ideal number, but 
of the two famous institutions which have inspired the 
present plan—the Massachusetts and California Insti- 
tutes of Technology—the latter has less than 1,500 
students. The new British university seems likely, in 
fact, to aim at a student population of between 2,c00 and 
3,000. It will certainly be a larger number than could 
be accommodated in a single university department with- 
out entirely upsetting the balance of studies in the 
university—and so destroying the point of using an exist- 
ing university. On the other hand, to expand to a smaller 
extent the departments at several universities would mean 
wastefully duplicating expensive equipment or else going 
short of it. Moreover, it is most unlikely that any depart- 
ment of technology could ever gain, as a new, specialised 
university eventually might, the high reputation of its 
counterparts in the United States, Switzerland and 
Germany. 

The case for the Government’s proposal, therefore, « 
seems to be made out. There should be no unnecessary 
delay in taking the preliminary decisions that follow from 
it—in i » where the new university is to be and 
approximately on what scale it is to be planned. At the 
same time, should be no neglect of the need to 
raise the standards of the technical colleges ; and, in par- 
sire the ne should reconsider whether a 

College ee might not play a useful 
part if it aimed to encourage broader courses of a standard 


‘intermediate between many of the present ones and the 
level of a university degree. 
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OF 


Herr Grotewohl announced on Monday that an army 
would be set up in Soviet Germany. His audience consisted 
of members of the National Democratic Party, a puppet 
erganisation which was formed to attract ex-Nazis and 
officers of Hitler’s Wehrmacht. Herr Grotewohl declared 
the new East German army was needed “to prevent the 
planned American attack”; but he spoke under a much 
more aggressive slogan proclaiming: “ We Germans want 
te and will be masters in all Germany.” 


A bill to set up armed forces is now being drawn up by 
the parties in the East German national front, all of which 
are subservient to the Communists. It appears to provide for 
conscription, and the punishment of conscientious objectors 
on the grounds that “ whoever is not ready to take up arms 
against the attackers of peace encourages the attacker and 
endangers peace.” This brings the Soviet campaign against 
German remilitarisation round full circle. 


It is perfectly plain that the West Germans are to be 
terrified with the prospect of a civil’ war, in which they 
would be driven against far superior forces and their country 
devastated with atom bombs and germs. The East German 
force, it is said, will be thirty-five divisions against 
Western Germany’s twelve. How much reality lies behind 
these threats is hard to say. It is certainly a fact that the 
German Communist leaders have recently been roping into 
the police force hundreds of thousands of volunteers from 
the factories and the ranks of the Free German Youth ; and 
that the recruits have been ordered to become sharpshooters 
with all possible speed. The new “national army” 
announced by Herr Grotewohl will doubtless be formed 
from these volunteers, led by the cadres in the Bereitschaften. 
The Bereitschaften, however, are far below the original target 
strength, and it is hard to believe that Stalin trusts the 
Germans enough to build up a formidable army until he 
has sufficient politically reliable cadres. Nor does it seem 
possible that the Soviet Union is so much better supplied 
than the United States with weapons and equipment that it 
can rush a new army into being. 


NOTES 


Stalin’s German Army 


& 


For some time to come the West German force is likely 
to remain a dream, and its Soviet counterpart a nightmare. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to think that the Russians 
will not find sufficient Germans to serve them in due course. 
Even now there are enough members of the People’s Police 
who are willing to fire on their fellow-countrymen and drive 
them out of their homes along the Elbe frontier. And the 
hundreds of thousands of youths who can be mobilised for 
demonstrations under giant portraits of Stalin suggest that 
the present reluctance to take up arms will be overcome in 
Soviet Germany. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that West 
Germans who affirm that ninety per cent of the Soviet Zone 
is anti-communist, at the same time take it for granted that 
in a war the East Germans would fight for the Russians. 


There is no doubt that the members of the Bundestag who 
are now called upon to vote for or against the European 
Defence Community are in an appalling dilemma. It is 
impossible for them to be quite sure that the EDC will help 
and not hinder the reunion of Germany without war. 
Memories of a totalitarian regime and signs of reviving 
nationalism are too clear for any man not to hesitate before 
placing himself on record in support of a measure that may 
some day be denounced as treachery. It is natural that, in this 
predicament, members of the Bundestag should want to feel 
assured that no acceptable alternative to the EDC exists. For 
this reason, despite Dr Adenauer’s desire to secure ratification 
of the ‘treaties without delay, the Western powers will be 
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under increasing pressure to invite the Soviets to negotiate 
on free elections and the formafion of an all-Germen 
government. 


* * * 


Mr Gromyko Comes to Town 


The appointment of a diplomat who has risen so hich 
in the Soviet hierarchy as Mr Gromyko to be Soviet 
ambassador in London is an action flattering to this country. 
It suggests that the London embassy is regarded as a i: 
post and that the Kremlin attaches great importance to : 
relations with Britain. If it were only a matter of improvin 
these relations and of relaxing the tension which has recent 
existed, it could be nothing but a cause for satisfaction that 
so able and experienced a representative should be sent : 
London, and any signs of a genuine Soviet desire for 
détente with the free world will certainly evoke a ready 
response in this country. But unfortunately there is ground 
for a suspicion that Soviet policy is now intensifying its effort 
to detach Britain from America and disrupt Nato 
solidarity by gestures designed to encourage neutralist 
tendencies on this side of the Atlantic. 


Since the Moscow economic conference it seems that 
the Soviet propaganda appeal in Western Europe has been 
emphasising no longer “ peace” so much as the “freeing 
of international trade,” meaning concretely, agitation {or 
breaking through the ban on the export of strategic materials 
to Communist countries. The planners of policy in Moscow 
are well aware that nothing has recently evoked such ill- 
feeling against Britain in America as real or alleged British 
trading contrary to the principle of withholding supplics 
from the Soviet bloc’s war potential, and that nothing would 
exacerbate this feeling so much as British nibbling at the 
kind of bait dangled before an export-questing Britain at 
the Moscow economic conference. Equally the Soviet 
leaders are aware that nothing is so likely to stimulate anti- 
American feeling in Britain as the growth of a conviction 
that trading relations with Eastern Europe or with China 
which might be of great benefit to the hard-pressed British 
economy are being thwarted by American interference. The 
appeal for freer trade and for “ business without ideology ” 
(which the Communists themselves, of course, never mix) 
has the advantage that it attracts not only the political Left 
but also industrial and commercial interests which «re 
normally immune to Communist propaganda. 


It may be that it will be part of the task set to Mr 
Gromyko by his government to work on the economic hopes 
and fears of Britain for Soviet political ends ; he would be 
well fitted for such a role, for, although better known as 


am GA 


0 


m& 
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' ambassador in Washington, delegate to the United Nations 


and Soviet assistant foreign minister, his early career was 
in the economic field. He will be personally welcome 10 
London as his country’s diplomatic representative, but after 
so much bitter experience of Soviet tactical manceuvres 10 
recent years, nobody should be surprised if it turns out that 
a Trojan horse has been included in his luggage. 


. . . 
Jets for Food 


Mr Menzies’s visit to London has, from all accounts, 
been a success. The discussions ranged over a varicty of 
topics from import cuts to Nato. Conversations at this level 
have happened before and the results have often been «!s- 
appointing. But this time the prime ministers of Britain and 
Australia have concentrated on what has been the weakest 
link in the economic chain binding the two countries 
together. 
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Once upon a time the two economies were complementary, 
with anaealia providing primary products—and in particular 
food—and Britain sending in return manufactured goods. 
But this relationship has changed. Australian food produc- 

‘on has declined and its output of manufactures has 
‘acreased. It has even begun to build Canberra jet bombers 
and other modern types of jet aircraft as well as jet engines 

:t much higher cost than they can be produced in Britain 
__while the labour for these new factories has been drawn 
‘com the countryside. Britain, on the other hand, because 
- could not import a sufficiently large quantity of food, has 
had to expand its agricultural production, also at great cost 

| itself. The essential result of these new talks between 

Mr Menzies and Mr Churchill is that Australia will now 
concentrate on increasing its food production while Britain 
will supply Australia with defence equipment. 

[f this is the first real move towards making the two 
economies once more complementary, it will be an achieve- 
ment of great political as well as economic significance, for 
he political ties within the Commonwealth rest in part at 
iny rate on economic relationships. Mr Menzies, in his 
‘catement, said that it should be possible to improve “in 

me respects the situation caused by the Australian import 

its.” This again is a move in the same direction. But this 
reversal of policy cannot happen overnight. Australia is 
it the moment confronted with a meat shortage, chiefly 
because of the drought in the northern territories, and it will 
take years to build up herds to the requisite size. So long 
as the Australian Government takes the initial steps to make 
agriculture a flourishing industry, the British public can wait 
with confidence. But Australia must not be surprised if 
optimism in Britain is at the moment tempered with doubt, 
for Britain has already experienced the signing of a fifteen- 
year meat contract without seeing even a glimmer of hope 
that larger meat exports will be forthcoming. 


* ” * 


Fares and Governors 


The controversy about passenger fares was duly 
rounded off by the Minister of Transport on Monday. On 
the Government side there was obvious relief at being rid 
of the matter, which has certainly provided one of the least 
happy incidents in the Government’s domestic policy. The 
Minister announced that the Transport Commission had 
agreed to cut, at a cost of nearly £2 million, the increases in 
fares that were proposed for the provinces and were already 
operating in London. The reduction has been achieved by 
preserving substandard fares, and Mr Lennox Boyd claimed 
that this removed the “gross anomalies” in the Commis- 
sion’s revisjon of fares. In fact, of course, the gross 
anomalies existed before, the Commission was trying to 
remove them, and the Government has insisted on preserving 
them. But whether right or wrong, the changes the Govern- 
ment has made are certainly too small to justify the fuss 
created for both the Transport Commission and Parliament. 
A Government that knew its own mind on general policy 
would never have wasted time on this small issue. Both 
sides at Westminster are heartily sick of the whole affair, 
and it will no doubt be hastily buried. 


The other immediate issue of domestic controversy—the 
future of the BBC—also seems now to be fading. The pro- 
posed new charter for thé corporation has been published, 
and the Labour party intended to attack it again next week. 
he emphasis of the attack was to have been shifted from 
— television to the committee that the Government 
proposed to make responsible for inting the governors 
of the BBC. At present the sivettianen of the day App 
sible. There should be general sympathy with the Conserva- 
tives aim of taking the appointments out of politics. But 
Mr Morrison last week voiced Labour’s vehement opposition 
to the proposed committee, which was to_have included the 
Speaker. He argued, that it would bring the Speaker into 


TT? 
politics—for the choice made by the committee would be 
open to public criticism—and that at an important peint it 
would sever Parliament’s ultimate control over the BBC. 

No piece of machinery, however well-intentioned, can in 
itself ensure that a matter of this kind is taken out of politics. 
That depends on the will of both sides of Parliament to 
avoid controversy. When the scheme has aroused so much 
controversy, the non-political members of the proposed com- 
mittee were plainly right to ask to be excused, and the 
Government on Thursday retreated gracefully from the pro- 
posal. But it seems rather a pity to return to the present 
arrangement. A possible compromise would be to leave the 
responsibility of appointing the governors in the hands of 
the Government, but to require it to consult an advisory 
council consisting of five or six distinguished holders of 


. non-political offices. 


* * 7 


Progress with Town Development 


The aim of the Town Development Bill, which has 
now had its third reading in the House of Commons, is to 
make it easier for people to move from the area of one local 
authority to another. Such movements may be very large 
during the next twenty years. The Bill is intended to 
promote co-operation between the “ exporting” authorities, 
which are mainly overcrowded county boroughs, and the 
“ receiving” authorities, which are numerous small (and 
often poor) county districts. It has been amended to 
enable county districts adjacent to the County of London 
or to “another big centre of population” to share in the 
benefits of the Bill as exporting authorities. This should 
meet the point that there are a number of minor local 
authorities, in Middlesex, Essex, Lancashire, and elsewhere, 
which have a surplus population. 


The main doubt about the Bill is how effective it will be. 
Its effectiveness will depend on two things—on how much 
Exchequer aid is forthcoming to assist development by 
“receiving” authorities, and on how freely the Minister 
uses his powers to compel dissentient authorities to reach an 
agreement. On the first point, Mr Macmillan has rightly 
insisted that the money available will be strictly limited. 
The modest success already achieved by the joint action of 
local. authorities in Lancashire shows that schemes of this 
sort can be operated without central aid or compulsion. 
But the scale on which co-operation between local authorities 
will be necessary has not yet been realised. 


The development plan for Staffordshire provides a good 
illustration of this point. There are 3§ district councils in: 
the administrative county. No less than 28 of these are 
intended under the plan to absorb “overspill” population 
coming from Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, Birming- 
ham, Stoke-on-Trent and other congested towns. The total 
transfer of population over a twenty-year period, if the 
scheme is implemented, will be 171,000. This means that. 
over a quarter of the new houses built within the admini- 
strative county would form part of “overspill” schemes. 
So large an operation will strain the t framework of 
local government to its limits. It must be doubted whether, 
even with the Bill’s aid, so many minor authorities will be 
prepared to undertake development on such a scale. It 
might perhaps be more effective, and cheaper to the 
Exchequer, to reorganise the local government system than 
to try to papet over its inadequacies with measures of this 
sort. 


a * * 


Bipartisan Agriculture : 
The debate on agriculture in the House of Commons 


last week was disappoi Both the present Minister and. 
his predecessor took 


pains to emphasise the bipartisan nature 
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of agricultural policy. Mr Tom Williams did insist that the 
fall in some branches of production in the last two years 
could not be blamed on inadequate prices, but this year 
he thought it was right to give the farmers higher prices. 
He approved the details of the recent price settlement, except 


for a warning that the various producer subsidies were a 


dangerous target for Treasury économies at some later date, 
a thought which caused him alarm. 


He left the present Minister, Sir Thomas Dugdale, with 
no case to answer. The only discordant note was struck 
once again by Mr Stanley Evans, whose objection to the 
annual price review was that it tucked farmers up in their 
feather bed with unfailing regularity. Mr Evans’s best point 
was that the Government’s policy, by providing far too 
many inefficient farmers with an assured living and security 
of tenure, is preventing any real influx of new ability into 
the industry. His speeches give a necessary prod to the 
“bovine complacency” of the two Front Benches, but he 
spoils his case by exaggeration. 


The Minister did admit that the present system of fixed 
prices, coupled with state purchase, has certain defects. It 
is, in fact, clearly inconsistent with the return to a freer 
economy towards which “ the Government are most anxious 
to move as rapidly as we can.” Sir Thomas did not explain 
how the Government guarantee to agriculture would be 
administered under such changed conditions. His general 
idea is apparently to restore the powers of producer-con- 
trolled marketing boards, coupled with stronger safeguards 
for the public interest. But it is surely clear to other 
members of the Government, if not to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, that no. producer board can be allowed to administer 
large public subsidies, whatever the safeguards. Is it the 
Government’s intention, then, to eliminate subsidies more 
or less completely ? The truth is plainly that no serious 
thought has yet been given to the nature of agricultural 
policy in a freer economy. 


*° * * 


The Rose Mary’s Test Run 


Failure has attended the adventure of the tanker Rose 
Mary, which was, simultaneously, an attempt by merchant 
adventurers of the oil world to turn the Anglo-Persian dis- 
pute to account, by channelling oil on to the world market 
at cut prices, and an attempt by the Persians to snap their 
fingers at courts of all kinds, saying: “ See! we can sell our 
oil.” The Rose Mary, a small vessel of only 632 tons, started 
the week in the Indian Ocean set on a course from the 
Persian Gulf to an Italian port carrying 780 tons of Persian 
crude oil. It was pounded with command and counter- 
command from its owner—a naturalised Swiss named Rizzi 
—and its charterer, an Italian oil firm called EPIM which 
intended to deliver the oil, after refining, to the Swiss oil 
firm of Bubenberg. : 


At the back of Signor Rizzi’s commands to put into Aden 
was the Angio-Iranian Oil Company, which, though it recog- 
nises Persia’s basic right to ownership of Persian minerals, 
is able to point in Article I of its concession to a grant from 
the Persian government of “ the exclusive right, within the 
area of the concession, to search for and extract petroleum 
as well as to refine or treat in any other manner and render 
suitable for commerce the petroleum obtained by it.” At 
the back of EPIM’s contrary orders to make straight for 
Italy were a band of interested tanker owners of several 
nationalities, all of them ready to buy or charter more vessels 
if oil on the cheap was to be had without litigation. The 
captain, who professes not to know that he was carrying 
legal dynamite, finally obeyed the Rizzi order to put into 
Aden. There, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has obtained 
through the courts a temporary injunction to prevent the 
removal of the oil from Aden, pending litigation. 
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Two law suits are bound to follow, one between the owner 
and charterer, the other—of far more general intere.;— 
between the company and agents who have bought oil which. 
if it came from within the concession, is the company’s 
property. The Persians, if they wish to contest the com- 
pany’s argument, must now put their case to a court. The 
case against them is not that they have nationalised their 
oil, but that by the manner in whichethey have done so— 
that is, by tearing up an agreement and then selling the fruiis 
of that agreement without breath of compensation—th.y 
have jeopardised the whole framework of international com- 
mercial dealings. The only other Eur company so far 
to buy Persian oil, a firm which bought 32 tons when i: 
vessel the Issa Vigo ran out of bunker fuel in the Persian 
Gulf—put itself on the right side of the law by paying the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in sterling for the transaction. 
If it also paid the National Pinien Oil Company, and there- 
fore paid twice, purchases of Persian oil are not as profitable 
as the low price now being quoted by the Persians would at 
first lead one to suppose. 


* * x 


No Fanfares at Alexandria 


As a slogan, “the unity of the Nile Valley” sounds 
splendid. The one requirement for clothing it with meaning 
is that the Egyptians and the Sudanese shall agree on the 
practical arrangements it shall entail. No one is stopping 
either party from proposing such arrangements. Yet none 
have so far emerged from the direct talks which ended last 
week at Alexandria. These went off in an atmosphere of 
goodwill and harmony. Generalities flowed on such subjecis 
as cultural unity and sharing the Nile waters; there was 
friendly chat on the thornier topic of economic links between 
two neighbours whose economies im fact compete more often 
than they dovetail. 


Perhaps it is early ~to expect results. ‘The Egyptian 
participants were government representatives and were in a 
position to take national decisions ; those from the Sudan, 
on the other hand, were not, for they represented one party 
only, the Umma party. Yet this party is, of those in the 
Sudan, one of the most averse to a spread of Egyptian 
influence, Therefore the atmosphere achieved is a pointer 
to the possibility of thrashing out, ultimately, a fairly wide 
measure of agreement between Khartoum and Cairo on 
common economic and cultural interests. 

The political picture offers no such prospect, and account: 
for Egyptian silence on the result of the talks: The Egyptians 
maintained their demand for recognition of King Farouk: 
title to kingship of the Sudan, as an umbrella beneath which 
the Sudanese were to rule themselves. Egypt seems to attach 
importance to this point because, by- denouncing the con- 
dominium in order to get rid of Britain, it has cut its own 
official painter with the Sudan, and would like another. But 
the Sudanese were unresponsive. The Umma party is not 
alone in feeling nervous of a neighbour who, only !a:! 
autumn, laid claim to run the Sudan’s finance, defence and 
foreign policy and has never rescinded that claim. It has 
lately been expressing to Arab ts its view that 
they disregard Sudanese opinion if and when they recogni 
King Farouk’s double title, as most of them have lately donc. 
No one in the Nile Valley is good at compromise ; if Egy)‘ 
sticks to its thesis about title, an independent Sudan seci”s 
inevitable. 3 

: * ot ~ 


The Japanese Play Fair 
The recent arrival in London of Mr Shunichi 


- Matsumoto, the first Japanese ambassador since the w2!, 


has a considerable economic, as well as political, importsn<c. 
For the moment, indeed, the economic aspect of British 


relations with the new Japan is paramount. It is true that 
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lapan, with Germany, is one of the most crucial battlefields 


ot the cold war, but the conduct of the there lies 
scimarily in American, not British, hands. For Britain the 


ost practical problem of the next year or two will be to 
ome to terms with Japanese commercial competition and to 
~volve new Anglo-Japanese sterling arrangements that are 
1: once harmonious and realistic. 

Fortunately, Mr Matsumoto has come to London with 
astructions to do all in his power to establish a good name 
- Japan in international trade, Although it is not alwa 
-alised in Britain, the government in Tokio has already 
en a number of steps. to prevent the abuse of foreign 
‘signs and copyrights, and it has on several occasions 
cpressed its desire to co-operate with the British authorities 
1 this respect, The Japanese patent office has been 
instructed to take up any complaints made against Japanese 
firms for itfringement ob. trade marks and designs registered 

Japan, And the government has now prepared a further 
Export Trading Bill dealing by law with many aspects of 
nfair practices adopted by Japanese exporters. It is under- 
rood that, once a clear case has been made out against any 
[Japanese nationals, the government in Tokio will take firm 
-t70N. 
here may well be doubts about either the effectiveness or 
lurability of anything that the Japanese government may 
e able to do in pursuit of its present policies. But the proof 
{ the pudding is in the eating. And if the Japanese are 
n fact making, on an official level, the genuine and serious 
‘forts to ensure fair trading that they appear to be, it is up 
to British traders to give them every assistance. The process 
is bound to be laborious since it means the registration in 
[okio of a vast variety of patents and other designs. But 
he channels are now open for this purpose and they should 
be given a real trial, even if this means evolving new forms 
f British business organisation for the purpose. In economic, 
» more than in military or politi airs, is it fair 8 
-ondemn the new Japan just because it succeeds the old 


* * * 


The Horse Trade 


The Manchester Guardian has made a impression 
by its recent series of articles on the trade in Irish horses. 
The response in this country has been a renewed wish, which 
has found expression on both sides of Parliament, to make 
sure that animals slaughtered in this country endure no 
innecessary suffering. There has been more varied comment 
1 Ireland. Our correspondent in Dublin points out that 
(he present trade has grown, in postwar circumstances, out 
{ the traditional export of working horses from Ireland. 
(rade returns show that in 1938 some 9,390 horses (exclu- 
ling racehorses) were exported at a value of £837,071. The 
numbers have grown tO 29,331 in 1949; 22,488 in 1950 
and 35,740 im 1951. was valued at {3,128,486 
in 1950. In the first four months of the present year, 12,382 
horses were permanently exported ; of these, about 7,800 
were sent to France and and about 4,300 to the 
United Kingdom, 


In the past the sole responsibility assumed the Iri 
iuthorities has been to ensure vt no ail te shi 
that is unfit to travel and that the ships carry adequate 
supplies of fodder and water. The investigator for the 
Manchester Guardian found no fault with the discharge of 
(hese functions,. The suffering comes from the sea 
particularly the long voyage to France, and from the manner 
of slaughter. itions in the abattoir in Paris have now 
been made notorious, but they should not 
And 


obscure what 


improve them, the suffering to which the horses are exposed 
in transit remains, 
people have urged that the Irish 


From time to ti 


Government, being necessarily powerless to supervise the 
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trade beyond its own ports, should prohibit it. Our 
correspondent emphasises that the chances of this drastic 
step being taken are not improved by the added suggestion 
that horses should be slaughtered and canned in Ireland. 
The refusal of successive Irish governments to permit this 
is not the consequence of mere indifference or complacency. 
A trade in horseflesh for human consumption wou'd 
certainly be enormously profitable for the exporter ; but it 
might very quickly lead to confusion with the present trade 
in Itish meat. This point cannot be lightly brushed aside, 
yet it surely ought not to preclude any remedy, Could not 
the Government’s powers of inspection be sufficiently 
rigorous to ensure that beef and horseflesh are segregated 
and that the reputation of the existing meat trade, in no way 
damaged ? 

These issues are not at all novel to the Irish public. The 
Irish societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have 
raised the matter many times. It was discussed again in‘the 
Dail this week; the arguments did not get an altogether 
coherent answer from the Minister for Agriculture. His 
refusal to stop the export trade in horses need not be taken 
as final. On the other hand, it should be realised that too 
much expression of public feeling in this country will make 
some Irishmen doubt whether it is disinterested and cause 
ee to be lost on both sides—while the horses continue 
to suffer. 


* * * 


Scarcity of Schoolmistresses 


The Ministry of Education’s report for 1951* shows 
that the real crisis in education is not so much the Govern- 
ment’s' prescription of economy as that not enough girls 


* Cmd. 8554. HMSO. 6s. 
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want to be schoolmistresses. Nearly two-thirds of all the 
girls who stay at grammar schools until they are eighteen, 
and who do not go to universities, have been entering train- 
ing colleges. But this is not enough to fill the training 
college places—1,300 out of 8,000 places available next 
autumn have still to be filled; and it is not nearly enough 
to fill the growing need for teachers, as the children born 
just after the war crowd into the schools. 


The situation is the more serious because the present rate 
of recruitment—producing over 3,000 extra women school 
teachers in 1951—cannot be kept up. It was swollen by 
the emergency training ’scheme, which provided more than 
23,000 men teachers and nearly 12,000 women teachers 
before it came to an end last year. The Ministry has had 
to “ ration” women teachers to the local authorities. Two- 
thirds of them, however, have not succeeded in getting their 
allocation, and they have been told to employ men whenever 
they can. 


The spectacle of male “ dilutees ” may afford some satis- 
faction to the feminists, but they will take it the more hardly 
that women teachers do not get equal pay. An obvious step, 
ceteris paribus, would be to make the profession more 
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attractive financially. But women teachers could not be 
given equal pay without giving it also to the civil service— 
where the case for equal pay is certainly less strong when 
set beside the need for economy. In any case, although 
better pay might help recruitment, its present level is not 
the reason why schoolmistresses are scarce. The salary 
range in primary and secondary schools is £338 to £504, 
with additions for graduates and for those with special 
responsibility ; and a new cost of living award of {32 for 
women (£40 for men) will be paid from July 1st. These 
rates of pay may be little better than wages in manual work, 
but they compare favourably with most other salaried 
occupations for women. The salary scale for men, on the 
other hand—ranging from £375 to £630 a year, again with 
additions—compares badly with men’s salaries as a whole. 
Yet, if there is a shortage of schoolmasters it is only just 
beginning to be felt ; the only real shortage so far has been 
particular—the lack of men, as of women also, to teach 
science and mathematics. Perhaps the real trouble is that 
for women the teaching profession has the reputation of 
creating spinsters. The Ministry of Education might think 
hard about recruitment propaganda. 


— 
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Maintaining a Patient 

The cost of the hospitals is mounting steadily ; bur 
hitherto it has been hard to say whether there fle 
waste in hospital spending because, as the Select Commitice 
on Estimates pointed out last year, the only hospital accounts 
that have been published have been in a summarised form 
and useless as a means of comparing one hospital with 
another. For the last two years the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust and King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London have been undertaking a complete unit costing of a 
number of representative hospitals. In the light of these 
experiments, some form of costing suitable for hospitals 
will eventually be adopted. In the meantime, a simple form 
of cost analysis has been introduced, and the first returns 
based on it were published by the Ministry of Health |ast 
week (HMSO, 10s.). 

The returns, which give figures for each hospital 
Management committee in England and Wales, divide 
the hospitals into different types: wholly general, mainly 
general, maternity, chronic, mental,- and so on. From 
the costs under different headings such as provisions, staff, 
drugs and dressings, and so on, which are divided into 
running charges and standing charges, a figure has been 
worked out for the “total inclusive net cost per week of 
maintaining a patient.” This figure has then been adjusted 
by eliminating, first, the cost of out-patient departments, 
which is done by assuming that five gut-patient attendances 
equal one in-patient day, and, distorting effect 
of beds which are staffed but not occupied. 

The Ministry of Health considers that in order to compare 
the cost per patient—either between hospitals of the same 
type or between one type and another—the figures adjusted 
for out-patient expenditure provide a reasonable basis. If 
so, some fascinating contrasts eme The national average 
cost per patient in a wholly general hospital is £13 10s. 3d. 
a week, but the regional average varies from {11 10s. 3d. 
in Liverpool to £17 os. 8d. in the north-west metropolitan 
region. The low cost, comparatively, of maintaining a 
patient in a mental hospital or mental defective institution 
(between £3 10s. and £4 a week) is mainly due to their 
low proportion of staff to patients. Similarly, teaching 
hospitals, which have a high staffing ratio, show a higher 
cost than non-teaching hospitals, particularly in London. 
But why does a comparison of, say, Bart’s and the London 
Hospital show a difference of £7 10s. a week in favour of 
the London ? Proper unit costing, when established, may 
show discrepancies like this to be justifiable. In the mean- 
time, the new returns justify the discrepancies being pointed 
out. 

. ” Neen 


Shocks for the Swedes 


The Russians seem to feel that in their dealings with 
their “ neutral” neighbour, Sweden, they can go as far as 
they please. Their shooting down of an unarmed Swedish 
flying boat on Monday was no‘isolated incident. Since 1948 
they have systematically seized any Swedish fishing vessel 
that neared the southern or eastern shores of the Baltic, 


~ even if it was well outside the twelve-mile limit which the 


Russians claim. Stockholm’s protests at this practice have 
been rebuffed or ignored, and Swedish proposals that the 
matter should be referred to the International Court have 
elicited only a curt statement thet it was a purely Soviet 
concern. Meanwhile the arrest and trial of a number of 
Swedish Communists have revealed that over the past ‘ew 
years the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm has obtained very 
full details of Sweden’s sea, air, and land defences. 

Early this month, without, apparently, giving the custom- 
axy warnings of tei tepeuiioins, Yee Buvlek Bone end alr force 
began extensive manceuvres in the Baltic, not far from the 
Swedish island of Gotland; and it was during these 
manceuvres that a Swedish Dakota aircraft disappeared, with 
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: The legs rush him up from the base-line. The shoulders stoop into the 
stroke. The right forearm tenses. The left arm balances the body. The 
racket is held square for the classical low backhand volley. The eyes can 

all but read the maker’s name on the ball. It all adds up to Game, Set 
. and Match to Frank Parker. 
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The member companies of a # 1 work by themselves, and as a group. 
That is the policy. As a group, Associated Electrical Industries spend 
a million pounds each year on research and run the only industrial ; 
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the loss of eight men. The flying boat which, while search- 
ing for the lost Dakota, was shot down three days later was 
well out over the open Baltic, near enough to the inter- 
national shipping routes for its crew to be rescued by a ship 
bound from Germany for Finland ; but this did not save it 
from unprovoked attack. 


These events took place a bare ten days after Hr Unden, 
Sweden’s Foreign Minister, had assured his people that there 
was still room for neutral nations in a divided world. Some 
of his compatriots, however, are inclined to feel that, in 
the face of a truculent and mighty neighbour apparently 
intent on making the Baltic into a private pool, an “ alli 
free” nation is not so much unfettered as unclothed. 


® 2 it 


Schuman Pool Preparations 


It is two years since the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Schuman, first put forward~his proposals for the pooling of 
West European coal and steel. It is twelve months since the 
draft treaty of the Schuman Plan was signed by the Foreign 
Ministers of the six participating powers and sent on its way 
through the Parliaments of the member countries. With the 
ratification by the Italian Parliament last week, the process 
was completed and it has been announced that the Plan is 
expected to go into operation next month. 


The six Foreign Ministers will meet shortly to consider the 
preparatory work completed last week by the Interim Com- 
mittee in The Hague. Their first task is to name the eight 
members of the High Authority, the executive organ of the 
Schuman heavy industrial pool, and then to decide where 
the body is to make its headquarters. They must also choose 
a site for the other institutions of the Plan—the Assembly 
and the Court of Justice. Should all three major bodies be 
located in the same city to form a kind of “ European 
capital,” or is something to be gained by dispersing them 
throughout the six member countries? This question is 
proving so difficult that it will probably be given only an 
interim answer. ~- 

Ratification has come not a moment too soon. Some of 
the parties to the Plan have used the delay to carry out what 
might almost be called “ rigging ” in preparation for the-new 
single market. Both the Germans and the French have lost 
no time in appearing before the Steel Committee of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation with 
grandiose plans for the expansion of their national steel indus- 
tries. If they gain the approval of the Steel Committee, they 
no doubt hope to present the High Authority with a fait 
accompli. In fact, the planning of investment in steel pro- 
duction—in order to secure its most economic location—was 
to be one of the Authority’s main responsibilities. 


The High Authority may also be confronted with another 
intractable obstruction which if not removed would make 
nonsense of the Schuman Plan. As one condition of the 
Plan, the Bonn Government had promised to use the interval 
to disband the German monopoly coal-selling agency. For 
twelve months they have stalled. The dying act of the Occu- 
pation Powers was to demand once again the abolition of the 
agency, but the Germans have done little beyond appointing 
experts whose advice they show no inclination to take. 
The only alteration they have suggested amounts to another 
cartel under a different name. 


* * * 


Rates of Pay by Order 


The High Court has now given two decisions on the 
Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, one shortly after the order 
came imto force, the other last month. Between them, they 
clear up several uncertainties. The 1951 order replaced the 
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notorious order which imposed, in effect, compulsory arbitra- 
tion on industry and made strikes illegal. The new order 
brought into being the Industrial Disputes Tribun:! ang 
gave it two main of activity. First, it was to be the 
tribunal to which industrial disputes are referred, an jndys- 
trial dispute being a dispute between workmen and emp|oyer. 
Secondly, it was given power to determine as an “ssue” 
whether an employer should be compelled to observe 
nationally negotiated agreement for the terms and conditions 
of work in his industry. 

The first case heard by the High Court was that of the 
South Shields town clerk, whose Corporation refused to 
follow the increased scale of pay recommended by the organi- 
sations representing local authorities and their emplovecs ; 
the town clerk, through his association, claimed that an 
industrial dispute had arisen in consequence. The court 
held that this was not an industrial dispute because a single 
town clerk cannot be “ workmen,” which is the word used 
in the definition of an industrial dispute in the 1951 order. 
In other words, a dispute between a single individual and 
his employer was outside the scope of the order. The second 
case dealt with an “ issue,” not a “dispute.” The National 
Union of Journalists claimed that a London suburban news- 
paper was not paying the minimum rate of pay agreed 
between the union and the Newspaper Society, representing 
employers. The proprietors replied that they were not 
members of the Newspaper Society and therefore not bound 
by the agreement. In response, the union claimed that an 
“ issue ” had arisen under Article 2 of the order and requested 
the Minister to refer it to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
which he did last November. The employers asked the 
court to declare that the tribunal had no power to hear the 
complaint. The court decided otherwise ; this, it said, is 
exactly the circumstance with which the order sets out 
to deal. 


The effect of the two decisions is to make it clear that. 
while a single employee cannot create a “ dispute,” he can 
create an “issue” and that the result of the issue may be 
an. order by the Minister declaring that all employers in 
an industry must adhere to the scales of pay laid down 
by a national agreement, whether they are members o/ the 
negotiating associations or not. Freedom of contract over 
terms and conditions of work is a one-way street. 


* * * 


Economics in the Jungle 


“The economic problems of the monkey population 
in Sierra Leone” was the title of a paper by Messrs A. F. 
McKenzie and T. S. Jones, which was read to the Royal 
Zoological Society on Tuesday. The problems disclosed 
should arouse much sympathy, particularly perhaps among 
readers of this journal. Evidently the monkeys are pushing 
their disconcerting resemblance to man a stage further. By 
now they too are probably haunted in their individual !ives 
by their collective anxieties. No doubt they have a Yawning 
Gap and pep talks about standing on their own (ect. 
Deforestation has perhaps led to a housing shortage and 
disinfestation to unemployment among the older monkcys. 
Is the cream of the population emigrating to Regent’s Park 
Or has its rate of increase outstripped resources ? 

The paper showed that the population increase is indeed 
the trouble, but the economic problem is man’s. Mainly 
because of the shortage and high cost of ammunition the 
monkeys have multiplied exceedingly. In their numerical 
strength they have their fear of man, and they have 
become extremely fond of cocoa. To check their depreda- 
tions, the native is offered a decapitation fee of 6d. for cvery 
monkey’s head. This should save the monkeys from the 
neo-Malthusian fate that is icted for their assassins. 


_But it is an unjust world in which a foridness for cocoa can 


lead to such an untimely end. 
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Social Service Expenditure 


The May issue of the Monthly Digest of Statistics gives 

che most complete official figures on social service expendi- 
‘ure that have appeared since the war. What is a social 
srvice is always debatable, and there is some cause to dispute 
he analysis in the Monthly Digest. It includes expendrure 
‘1 war pensions, but it omits the food subsidies except for 
ne milk and welfare foods scheme. The official definition 
{a social service is apparently expenditure on benefits 
‘or a limited number of people; food subsidies, from 
which everyone benefits all the time, are therefore 
excluded. But to say that everyone. benefits from food sub- 
sidies merely underlines what a wasteful form of social service 
they are, Whether grants to universities should be con- 
sidered social service expenditure is also debatable. The 
Economist normally inicludes them in the cost of education, 
whereas the new analysis omits them. 

Although too a details would blur the picture, under 
some headings the Central Statistical Office might consider 
giving a few more. In the analysis of expenditure on educa- 
tion by the local authorities, for instance, it would be useful 
(0 distinguish expenditure on primary and secondary schools. 
There is also a case for giving separate figures for recoveries 
from users of the social services. Under housing, a figure 
is given for rents received, which is valuable. But under 
other headings recoveries have been set off and only the net 
expenditure given. Particularly now that charges have been 
introduced in the health service, it would be of interest in 
future returns to see how much they yield in proportion to 





. information given in the tables. 


total costs. On the whole, however, there is every reason 
to congratulate the Central Statistical Office on the new 
return, which offers a ready guide to social service expendi- 
ture. The distinction of capital from current expenditure is 
valuable, and the information on the cost of housing is much 
more complete than anything readily available elsewhere. 
Another useful feature is the separation, in every case, of 
the cost of administration. . 


The first three diagrams below illustrate some of the 
(The cost of both war 
pensions and food subsidies has been excluded.) The fourth, 
giving the estimated income and expenditure of the national 
insurance fund in future years, has been issued by tbe 
Ministry of National Insurance in an attempt to bring home 
to the public at large the mounting cost of old age pensions. 
In this connection, it should be pointed out that the Monthly 
Digest’s figures, being concerned with expenditure only, do 
not show the surplus that is accumulating in the fund at 
present when income is still exceeding expenditure. The 
second diagram, therefore, which shows how the money for 
the social services is raised, does not give the total amount 
paid in national insurance contributions ; it merely shows 
that part of them which is actually spent. The third diagram 
distinguishes social service expenditure that provides income 
to the recipient—such as insurance benefits, assistance pay- 
ments, family allowance, scholarships, etc—from direct 
expenditure by the state on services like schools, hospitals 
and other medical services. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Export Markets for Cars 


Sir,—Your interesting, if dishearten- 
ing, article in The Economist of June 
7th, makes one assumption which we in 
the motor industry regard as unjustified, 
and a suggestion which, if your assump- 
tion is in fact correct, might have the 
effect of leading to the gradual extin- 
guishing of this great export trade. 

The assumption is that overall car 
exports are likely inevitably to fall. 
While it is true we shall have to work 
for markets in the way with which we 
were familiar before the war, and while 
the larger and more expensive cars 
(handicapped at home by purchase tax) 
nay encounter difficulties, many leaders 
of the industry are convinced that we 
can not only hold but expand our 
export markets. 

Nobody would quarrel with the sug- 
gestion that the Minister should use 
available steel to the best advantage, nor 
are we an industry that wishes to be 
“ feather-bedded.” Moteover, we have 
demonstrated our capacity to contribute 
to the nation’s overseas need. The 
underlying suggestion, however, that if, 
for any reason, and at any particular 
period, the industry is not able to sell a 
high percentage of its products abroad, it 
should be proportionately starved of 
steel and other materials in short supply, 
is despairing to the point of being 
dangerous. 

One of the reasons which causes our 
prices to remain high (quite apart from 
the non-existence of a large secure home 
market, such as enables the Americans 
to spread their overhead costs so effec- 
tively) is the fact that, due to steel and 
other material shortages, our factories 
are running at an average of no more 
than 60 per cent of capacity. This, when 
combined with ever-increasing labour 
and material costs, is inevitably reflected 
in the price of our vehicles. Indeed, the 
industry can, I think, take pride in the 
fact that in spite of these handicaps it 
has been able to keep its prices so com- 
paratively low, and remain competitive 
in world markets. 

The suggestion that whenever the in- 
dustry runs into difficulties in selling its 
vehicles abroad there should be a con- 
sequent cut in steel for the benefit of 
“ other industries that could use it more 
profitably ” can only mean setting up a 
vicious circle, for the consequent lower 
production would mean higher prices. 
Higher prices would mean ‘smaller 
exports, smaller exports would be 
penalised with lower production and so 
ad infinitum. The motor industry 
having once established itself in over- 
seas markets, will, and must, stay there 
—whatever temporary vicissitudes it 
may suffer here or there. It is disturb- 
ing to our customers, harmful to our 
prestige, and dangerous to. our balance 
of payments position to hint at restrict- 
ing the industry every time there is a 
seasonal, local or temporary recession of 
trade.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM ROOTES 

London, W.1 


Which Law for Korea? 


Sir,—Any collection of 100,000 or so 
prisoners of war will contain some 
deserters, though it is quite illegitimate 
to assume that none of them want to 
return to their homes after the war. 
How many deserters there are, nobody 
knows, for the reasons I gave in my first 
letter. Nor have we heard of any 
American estimate of their numbers, 
valueless though this would be. 

Every man freely choosing to leave his 
country is not automatically a claimant 
for political asylum, though every such 
claimant must have made a free choice. 

It is not my province to judge whether 
it is ungenerous to want the Korean war 
to end with the greatest despatch, the 
least further sacrifice of human lives and 
happiness, and the maintenance of an 
international convention which protects 
all prisoners of war, including our own. 
—Yours faithfully, 
E. J. HopsBawM. 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Mr Butler’s Finance Bill 


Sir,—In preparing my estimate of the 
number of families who are losers under 
the Budget I made an assumption which 
I should have made explicit. I did not 
“forget” about the old age pensioners 
and others who are to receive increased 
benefits but I assumed, with some 
reason, that very few of these people 
have incomes large enough to bring them 
within the purview of the Inland 
Revenue. The tax exemption limit in 
1949-50 was £135 per annum while the 
retirement pension of a single person in 
that year was £68 ; of a married couple 
£109. Some pensioners, it is true, 
received supplementary grants from the 
National Assistance Board and others 
added to their pensions by part-time 
work ; but there must have been very 
few, if any, whose assessable income in 
1949-50 exceeded £135. 


These considerations dispose of 
4,600,000 of your list of 5,900,000 people 
likely to benefit from the Budget. (They 
represent, incidentally, only about 
3,600,000 “incomes,” since about two 
million of them are husbands and wives 
each drawing pensions.) For the rest, 
one must admit that there were prob- 
ably some widows, unemployed and sick 
not already excluded from my estimate 
whose incomes exceeded £135 per 
annum; but not many. And against 
these must be set the persons who are 
not entitled to any benefits but whose 


.incomes in 1949-50 were below the 


exemption limit. I doubt, therefore, if 
there is much net overlap between the 
6 million families that I estimated to be 
losers under the Budget and the bene- 
ficiaries to whom you drew attention. 

I was, however, in error in describing 
these 6 million families as “ about one- 
third” of -all families. If the married 
couples and single persons with incomes 
below the exemption limit are included, 
it appears that there are now between 





24 and 25 million separate “incomes” 
in the United Kingdom ; of this toral, 
6 million represents about a quarte:..— 
Yours faithfully, H. F. Lypaiz 


Oxford 

[There is obviously room for differen: 
opinions about how many of Mr Lyd2\!’s 
“losers” become beneficiaries when 
creased pensions and other benefits 
taken into account. Since there seem tw 
have been about 5,400,000 people outside 
the purview of the Inland Revenue 
1949-50, this group cannot absorb the 
5,900,000 beneficiaries as completely as \\r 
Lydall suggests. There are other comp! 
tions, but it seems to us likely that on 
balance the number of real losers shou!d 
be put at 4 million rather than 6 million. 
These uncertainties do not affect the main 
point. The proportion of incomes reduced 
by the budget is not, as the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe alleged, a half ; it is a 
minority of, at most, less than a quarter 
and more probably of a sixth—EpiTox.| 


More About Sponsored 
Television 


Sir—On page 730 of your last issue 
you stated “The motion approving the 
White Paper was carried .. . with Labour 
and Liberal solidly against it... .” 


The voting list recorded in Hansard 
shows that such Liberals as were present, 
including the Liberal Chief Whip, voted 
with the Government. Surely this is in 
accord, not only with Liberal tradition, 
but also with the evidence submitted by 
the Liberal Research Group to the 
Beveridge Committee, in which they 
stated: “ Liberals are bound to entertain 
Serious objections to the exercise of 
monopoly in vital instruments of ideas 
such as broadcasting and television.” 


I believe it would be wrong to say that 
any political party was “solid” on this 
issue, and certainly the Labour party 
would not have “voted solidly,” if the 
evidence that this party and the Fabians 
submitted to the Beveridge Committee 
is representative. 


A recent Gallup poll by a national 
paper showed that 63 per cent advocated 
some competition to the BBC. It is 
true that since the poll was taken, those 
closest to the BBC, ex-governors and 
members of their General Advisory 
Council, have fought a most vigorous 
campaign in the press and the House of 
Lords. In spite of this, I think a free 
vote of the House would have produced 
a result very similar to the Gallup po!!s. 
Notwithstanding the occasional inaccur- 
acies in the free press, which for 
hundred years has been sponsored | 
advertisers, the majority of us would fic>! 


he 


‘to uphold it. We feel the moment is ripe 


to begin applying this same principle ‘o 
broadtasting.—Yours faithfully, 
C. I. Orr-Ewinc 
House of Commons 
€ apologise for our mistake about the 
Liberals We do not think that Mr Orr- 
Ewing is justified in assuming that all w ho 
monopoly in broadcasting approve 
sponsoring.—Ep1ToR.] 
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Fly round the world 
on one ticket 
by British airlines 
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Have the world literally “ at your feet ” for just over £500 
— the cost of a special round-the-world concession ticket 
by British airlines all the way. 

Fly eastward, for example, from London to Sydney on the 
Kangaroo route, then across the Pacific by B.C.P.A., across 
North America, and finally across the Atlantic to London 
again by B.O.A.C. Or fly westward — whichever way you 
go, you enjoy a swift, sure flight and the same high standards 
of British service, hospitality and flying. experience. 

Your round-the-world ticket includes liberal stopover 
privileges which enable you to break your journey where 
you wish —in a dozen or more countries — for as long as 


you wish, provided it is completed within 12 months, 


Consult your local Travel Agent or 
any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


BOAC 


\BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
tb EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
ACIFIG AIRLINES LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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History 
TODAY 
and the Advertiser 


HISTORY TODAY, first published in January 1951, is a magazine 
designed for the intelligent man and woman, planned upon entirely 
new lines. The basic idea is very simple—that, to understand 
today and forecast tomorrow, one must have studied yesterday, and 
that the key to present problems often lies in the remote past. 

But readers of HISTORY TODAY are not merely specialists. They 
are students of the modern world, whose interests extend to. every 
field of human activity—industry, economics, the history of science, 
besides political thought, art and literature. 

As HISTORY TODAY has grown and.prospered, more and more 
advertisers have come to recognise its value as an advertising medium. 
Among its readers are many of the consumers to whom your product 
will make a strong appeal. 


History — 


TODAY 


For details, consult your Advertising Agent, or write direct to: 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, HISTORY TODAY, 
72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 













4th GERMAN | 
HANDICRAFT 
FAIR 


MUNICH 
JULY 4th—JULY 20th, 1952 
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national participation 


1951: 1150 exhibitors 
290,000 visitors 


An extensive offer from 600 groups of 
exhibits. 
Fashion saloon — International fashion 


parades—Model exhibition “ The Modern 
Home.” 


Permits of entry are distributed free of 
charge in the German Consulates against SSS 
presentation of the tickets for admission to 
the fair. Fare reductions. 


Reduction on air-tickets. Tickets for 
admission to the fair are available at ail SSS 
Chambers of Commerce, Travel Offices and 


The important handicraft fair with inter- -—~~ 
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Which years model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self-propelled three 


wheeler) the automobile industry has been planning ahead. What will it offer us in 1962 ? 
Gas-turbines seem a probable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative braking ?.. . 
stepless transmission ? ... When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly line, 


TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, TI will be ready with many 





of the parts to make the whole, from the components of the axles and steering columns to the 
seats of today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the bicycle of 1962, which 


you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, which you certainly will. 


®@ tis FIFTY-ONE FAGTORIE$ SERVE THE WORLD’ 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling— metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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THE URDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND CLASS fe btiites maciit 


— completely new Class “ BE” Accometitig Machine is a may 
automatic, electrically operated, all- accounting machine 
of advanced nn i fwith ae Cross Balancing Registers 





A New Luxury Service between London and Paris 


ELIZABETHAN airliners of BEA’S SILVER WING service 
leave London Airport for Paris every day at 1.00 p.m., 
arriving at Le Bourget at 2.25 p.m. Aboard, an excellent 
lunch — the only hot lunch served on any daily air service to 
Paris—is offered, with BEA’s compliments. Moét et Chandon 


paneer anesthe Sate ASSASSINS 


special cuvée champagne is also included. This is the most both embodying n and Credit Balance features, 
luxurious of all daily services between the two capitals. Yet Keybesrd bod} Be aro ts ee ic 

the fare remains the same: just the normal £15.19.0 return. Control Plate ensures utmost flexibility and the fastest, simplest 
(Remember there are also excursion returns to Paris at £12.15.0 and most automatic posting operation. 

and £10.10.0.) For bookings and information apply to your UNDERWOOD + ELLIOTT FISHER « SUNDSTRAND 


Travel Agent, BEA Offices or BEA, Dorland Hall, Regent ; 
Street, London, S.W.1. (GERrard 9833). Sneed the Worlli Business 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 412 New Oxford Street, London, WC! 
‘ Tel. CHA 3131 Factories: Brighton, Sussex Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Books and Publications 
An Olympian Mind 


\cton’s Political Philosophy. By G. E. Fasnacht. Hollis and-Carter, 


265 pages. 218. 


Essays on Church and State. By Lord Acton. Edited and introduced’ by Douglas 


Woodruff, Hollis and Carter. 


For those inclined to dismiss nine- 

enth century Liberal thought with the 

ntemptuous labels of Jaisser fatre, 
orégress and middle-class morality, it 
would be a salutary discipline to read 
Mill, de Tocqueville and Acton and learn 
it first hand the force and depth which 
the greatest Liberal thinkers could com- 
mand. As we begin to re-discover, one 
by one, the giants of the Victorian Age, 
‘i may be hoped that some day Mill will 
be read again and assessed at his true 
value. A definitive edition of de Tocque- 
ville is already beginning to appear in 
French, and now, in the year which 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death, it looks as if interest in Acton, too, 
were beginning to revive. 


Acton has certain advantages. He was 
i Catholic, not a Nonconformist ; he was 
never insular, but as much at home with 
German, French and Italian as with 
English and American th t (he was 
orn at Naples and died at Tegernsee) ; 
he stood apart from the often narrow 
controversies in which Liberalism spent 
its force after Gladstone. Acknowledged 
by contemporaries as the most widely- 
read and learned man of his time, he 
failed to accomplish the task to which he 
dedicated himself, to write the history of 
ireedom for which he prepared himself 
tor forty years ; yet in the essays and 
ectures which he threw off incidentally 
he left behind the indelible impression of 
an Phd a mind, as subtle as it was 
iucid, 


A master of history, Acton had read 
widely and deeply im ¢€conomics, 
sociology, . political philosophy, ethics, 
theology and law, not to mention: the 
‘iterature of half a dozen countries. Yet 
(he weight of his scholarship never 
robbed his writing of a sense of unflag- 
ing interest in whatever he touched on. 
Nor did it blur the sharpness of the 
moral principles to which he held or that 
passion for liberty, conscience and tolera- 
ion which he defended against the 
'yranny of absolutism whether exercised 
dy Church or State. Acton the doctrin- 
aire could quote with approval the 
sentence of Burke: “The principles of 
‘rue politics are those of morality 
enlarged ; and I neither now do, nor ever 
will admit of any other.” But Acton the 
uistorian could write to Mary Gladstone : 
“ My life is spent in endless striving to 
make out the inner point of view, the 
crs of fascination for powerful minds 
of systems of religion and philoso 
and politics, the offspring of the se a 
and one finds that the deepest historians 
know how to display their origins and 
their defects, but do not know how to 
think or feel as men do whe live in the 
oe a various systems.” It is in 

1s combination of strict moral principle 
with catholicity of sympathy and great 


518 pages. 308. 


learning that the attractive quality of 
Acton lies. 


As a guide to Acton’s thought, Mr 
Fasnacht’s book is disappointing. -He 
lacks the power of plain statement. 
Rather than say in half a dozen sentences 
what was in Acton’s mind, he takes 
refuge in piling quotation on quotation, 
often to the confusion of the reader. But 
the book has two virtues. Mr Fasnacht 
has dug deeply into the mass of un- 
published notes Acton left behind, and 
from these has produced much that is 
new and interesting. Secondly, by the 
arrangement of his material, he contrives 
to bring out facets of Acton’s thought, 
such as his appreciation of economic 
factors, which have been neglected. 
Whatever its shortcomings, this is the 
first attempt to survey the whole range 
of Acton’s ideas and to bring them into 
some sort of relation to each other. 

Mr Woodruff’s introduction is much 
more accomplished. The essays in this 
volume, some of them reprinted for the 


‘first time, come from the first-of Acton’s 


two productive periods, the 1860’s, when 
as a young man he tried unsuccessfully to 
establish an independent Catholic 
periodical in this country. Mr Wood- 
ruff’s account of Acton’s efforts in this 
direction, and of his relations with New- 
man, is full of interest and told with 
skill. The essays themselves cover a 
wider variety of topics than is suggested 
by the title of the volume and include a 
number of book reviews. It needs to be 
remembered that this is not the Acton of 
the great period, the years from 1895 to 
1902. But it is a fitting introduction to 
what promises to be a complete edition 
of Acton’s writings; including one or 
more volumes of extracts from the Cam- 
bridge MSS and from his letters, 
together with reprints of the lectures and 
essays already published. It is much to 
be hoped that the publishers will persist 
in their enterprise:. Only in this way can 
the fragmentary character of Acton’s 
writing be overcome and a just impres- 
sion gained of one of the richest minds 


_ of Late Victorian England. 


Young Fascist 
Ciano’s Diary, 1937-1938. Translated 


by Andreas Mayor. Methuen. 220 pages. 
218, 


children." His vanity, which becomes 
more grotesque in translation than in 
its. original form, glories rather in 
Straight imitation of his Master, an 
imitation excellently portrayed in the 
fierce frontispiece to the present pub- 
lication. In the later volumes Ciano’s 
vanity is expressed, as we know, rather 
in the prognostications of a critical 
Dauphin. 


Ciano’s diaries, as all contemporary 
historians probably agree, together pro- 
vide a source~book out of all proportion 
in its importance to the importance of 
their author. Here, too, the reader may 
follow a section of Italian policy in the 
making. Mr Muggeridge in his intro- 
duction suggests that the earlier diary 


-is of particular interest to the British 


public on account of the abortive Anglo- 
Italian negotiations which revolved a 
little absurdly around the Spanish Civil 
War. The majority of readers in this 
country may actually find the endless 
Perth-Ciano interviews rather dull. But 
the day-to-day film—as it were—of the 
political life of Mussolini, preposterous 
as it is, is never for a moment dull. It 
is dominated, certainly during 1938, by 
the twin topics of the Axis friendship 
and the Duce’s sudden conversion to a 
policy of persecution of the hitherto 
happily assimilated Italian Jews. A 
small but interesting point.is to be found 
in Ciano’s entry on October 6, 1938, 
where he records the anti-Semitic 
attitude only of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Bottai. Since the latter was never 
pro-German nor anti-intellectual, this 
can only have been to curry favour with 
his chief. Five years later he was 
prominent in support of the Grandi 
motion at the meeting of the Fascist 
Grand Council which led to Mussolini’s 


Government Publications 


HARWELL 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
to present to the public a connected 
story of the work and problems of 
the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell from its incep- 
tion in 1946 to the end of 1951. 
(Illustrated.) 6s. (6s. 3d.) 


DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE IN THE 


WEST INDIES 


Work of the Development and .- 
Welfare Organization with par- 
ticular reference to 1951. (Illus- 
trated.) (Colonial No. 282.) 4s. 6d. 
(4s. 9d.). 

Prices in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box No. 569, London S.B.1, and Sale 
Offices i Manches 


ter, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and Belfast or 
through any bookseller. 
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fall. He has now been able to rehabili- 
tate himself, and today he is one of the 
old leaders back in Italy who may, it 
is thought, be guiding the neo-Fascist 
movement. : 

While Mr Mayor’s translation is com- 
mendable, it is a pity that he should 
have repeated certain slips in the original 
Italian edition. As for the Italian mis- 
print of Schnante, why improve upon it 
by turning Vicco Karl Alexander von 
Biilow-Schwante into the improbable 
Dankward Christian von Biilow- 
Schnante ? 


Prophetic Admiral 


an officer’ deeply gga with the 


history of past wars and immense 


professional competence. But they also. 


reveal a sensitive, hypercritical man, 
extremely stubborn in his views and 
arguments and unable to accept even 
honest disagreement. 


Richmond was by no means always 
right. For instance, he was notably 
wrong over Von Spee’s probable move- 
ments after Coronel. Yet it seems true 
to say that if he had been allowed his 
way there would have been no Coronel, 
that the failure at the Dardanelles might 
have been turned into a decisive suc- 
cess—there or in Syria, which was his 
favourite offensive project. And, if he 
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linked in some sense by the author’s . 


~ particular interest in the study of war as 


a social phenomenon. Mr Speier, who 
came to the United States from Ger- 
many, in 1933, has held-a number of 
academic and governmental posts in 
sociology and ] » and is 
obviously a person with wide general 
knowledge both of his subject and of 
related matters of contemporary politics, 

If his book is none the less unexciting 
for most of its length, it is perhaps 
because even the best sociologist is 
limited by his approach; so much 
sociology is simply a rather elaborate 
way of expressing the obvious tha: it 
makes no impact on the mind even 


. Portrait of An Admiral. By A. J. goes too far in concluding that we won when the observation is in fact a fresh 
Marder. Jonathan Cape. = 407 pages. the 1914-18 war only by superior weight one. This is a pity for where the sub- 
308. of numbers, it does now seem that on _—‘Jéct_18 important, and one where Mr 


Shortly before Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond’s death in 1946 Professor 
Marder obtained permission to study 
the private diaries which the Admiral 
had kept while at sea and in the 
Admiralty between 1909 and 1920. It 
is these diaries, and the papers which 
Richmond kept with them, that form 
the greater part of the present volume. 
The actual biography is brief (one 


chapter), and one must therefore pre- - 


sume that Professor Marder intends the 
portrait of the Admiral to be the self- 
portrait drawn in the diaries. 

That Richmond rose to high posi- 
tions in two 
academic—is good enough reason why 
a full study of his life and work should 
be made and, when that times comes, 
Professor Marder’s book should prove 
very valuable. But it may be doubted 
whether, at any rate on the evidence 
produced in this volume, the conclusion 
that Richmond was “ perhaps the ablest 
officer of this generation” can be justi- 
fied. Nor is acceptance of the diaries 
as a self-portrait entirely fair to Rich- 
mond. For he used them as a safety- 
valve for the anger and frustration 
which he felt over the many rebuffs he 
received. And it must be admitted that 
the safety-valve was very lightly loaded. 
Few indeed are the naval officers or 
politicians who escape his wrath. 
“Winston [is] very, very ignorant” ; for 
Lord Fisher’s departure from the 
Admiralty “the Navy . . . cannot but 
be thankful”; Asquith “looks a poor 
creature”; and as for the Admirals 
(especially those who were unlucky 
enough to be serving in the Admiralty) 
they are all, or nearly all, nincompoops, 
totally lethargic, incapable of coherent 
thought or intellectually corrupt. 
Jellicoe himself, whether commanding 
the Grand Fleet or First Sea Lord, is 
anathema, and most of our naval ills 
stemmed from his “defensive outlook ” 
and his “ignorance of war.” It must, 
however, be admitted that the few men 
whom Richmond admired and approved 
were, each in their own line, outstand- 
ing. Hankey was his closest confidant ; 
he corresponded constantly with J. S. 
Corbett the historian; Admiral Halt 
(Director of Intelligence) is justly 
acclaimed while Beatty himself can do 
or think no-wrong. 

If the diaries be accepted as a true 

self-portrait they show a very clear 
thinker with great powers of exposition, 


spheres—naval and. 


many issues of principle time and history 
have justified him. His mind covered 
every possible activity in naval warfare. 
He urged offensive rather than defensive 
minelaying, the employment of 
destroyers to attack the enemy rather 
than to protect our own fleet, the offen- 
sive disposition of submarines, that 
convoy and escort were the proper 
answer to the submarine, and so on. 
Nearly a quarter of a century before 
Taranto he was trying to get torpedo 
planes used to attack the enemy fleet in 
harbour, and he wanted to use lighters 
to land tanks in Syria long before the 
tank landing craft had been thought of. 


The tragedy, as Professor Marder. 


points out, is that all this ability, clear 
thinking and almost prophetic foresight 
were so little used.. But surely the 
Admiralty was not, as his biographer 
implies, solely to blame for this. Rich- 
mond went about his work in a way 
calculated to frustrate his purposes and 
to make enemies for himself. One 
cannot but admire Richmond’s intel- 
lectual honesty while feeling that, with 
more moderation, he could have accom- 
plished far more of his objects. 

As far as his naval career goes it is as 
a thinker and as a teacher of the prin- 
ciples of maritime war that he will be 
remembered. Methods that are regarded 
as commonplace in the Naval Staff today, 


the outlook in the Staff Colleges and ~ 


the Imperial Defence College and the 
teaching given to young officers in the 
Tactical School all owe something to 
him. oe 

However much. of a philosopher 
Richmond was in his historical studies 
and in hés writing and research work 
he was, as a naval officer, ambitious and 
it was the failure of his ambitions that 
brought him distressing, even undigni- 
fied, disillusionment and bitterness. It 
is therefore good to know that, in the 
autumn of his life, he found fulfilment 
and a just appreciation of his work and 
stature in the University.of Cambridge. 


Political Sociology 


Social Order and the Risks of War. 
By Hans Speier. George W. Stewart. New 
York. 497 pages. $4.75. 

The present volume, which is sub- 
titled “papers in political sociology,” is 
made up of a collection of separate 
papers written over a period of about 
twenty years on a variety of topics, but 


Speier is moved to a direct statement of 
his own point of view, he shows himself 
to possess a fairly penetrating political 
intellect. This is particularly well 
shown in a previously unpublished essay 
written in 1947 on the United States 
“ re-education ” policy in Germany. He 
shows a clear understanding of the 
difficulties inherent in the very idea of 
“ re-education,” though his alternative 
policy of an active encouragement ‘o 
“the non-Communist left” may have 
represented only another form of 
Utopianism, 

An essay on “ The Future of German 
Nationalism * published in December, 
1947, is even more striking since it 
shows an appreciation rare indeed then, 
and still too rare now, of the real con- 
temporary menace of reviving German 
nationalism and even of reviving Nazi- 
dom. At the present time Mr Speier’s 
warning is as timely as it could be. 


BIS 1930-50 


The First Twenty Years of the Bank 
for International Settlements. by 
Giuseppe Ugo Papi. Rome. 
270 pages. 1600 lire. 


The chief merit of this book lies in 
the very extensive bibliography arranged 
in chronological order and occupying 
more than two-fifths of its space. It was 
supplied by the Bank of International 
Settlements itself, and it speaks well for 
the institution that many highly critical 
books and articles are included. 

The text proper consists of two parts. 
The first ninety pages provide a sum- 
mary of the monetary history between 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Young 
Plan. . The section dealing with the 
Bank for International Settlements occu- 
pies less than sixty pages, and even that 
section contains much general material 
regarding the gold exchange standard, 
the functions of a central bank and so on. 
There is thus very little space left for a 
factual account of the history of the bank 
itself. This is a pity for, even though 
much has been written on the subject, 
it would be useful to have a detailed 
reference work viewing the bank from 
historical perspective. . 

As far as it goes Professor Papi's 
account serves a useful purpose. It 
would have been much more useful, 
however, if he had dealt in the text with 
the immense material enumerated in the 
bibliography, instead of using UP 
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AGRICULTURE— 
and the Nation’s Food 


Ministers of the Crown, economists and indeed all who understand 
Britain’s needs to-day declare that home food production has become 
supremely important. We are an industrial island of 50 million people 
accustomed to rely on imports for half our food. We have to grow more 
at home. 


British agriculture has increased its output by 44 per ‘cent. compared 
with before the war and now this has to be raised to 60 per cent. The 
success of this campaign depends on everyone engaged in agriculture, 
directly and indirectly, seizing every opportunity to increase output at 
economical cost. 


The Times has always devoted special attention to British agriculture 
and the problems of the land. Now The Times Agriculture Review is to 
be established as a quarterly publication presenting a reliable survey of 
progressive farming practice and the measures that have to be taken by 
Parliament and the agricultural industry to provide more ample supplies 
of food for the British people. 


The Times Agriculture Review will be published on the occasion of 
the Royal Show, the Dairy Show,-the Smithfield Show, and at Lady 
Day. It will regularly include illustrated articles on :-— 


New Machines for the Farm * Estate Maintenance * #Marketing 
Pedigree Stock * Government Policy’ * Farming Methods Oversea 
New Publications 


The first issue will be ‘published on June 24, a week before the 
opening of the Royal Show at Newton Abbot. 


AGRICULTURE 


REVIEW 


A new Quarterly Journal 


Order Now from your Newsagent or Bookstall 
PRICE SIXPENCE 


The annual postal subscription is 2s. 6d. Orders may be sent to the Subscription 
Manager, The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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some métaphors, thoroughly mixed .. . 





With a flourish of trumpets the Imperial 

** Good Companion ” has emerged from the 
chrysalis and taken on a new lease of life. 

It will be instantly seen by those 

with their ears to the ground that the 
Imperial people have surpassed 

themselves by taking a firm stand and leaving 
the others far behind. They must have 

been working like beavers with their noses to 
the grindstone to have produced sucha 
beautifully efficient portable, for the “‘ Good 
Companion ”’ is all that a portable should 

be even if this telling-about-it is all that it shouldn’t 
be. Which only goes to show what an overdose 
of enthusiasm will do. 





CP Prices from £22. 10. 0 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LTD : LEICESTER 





The maintenance of effective all-day control of traffic at a single intersection 
can engage the full time services of two police officers at a total cost of £| 200 
every year! An Electro-matic installation at an initial oost of £1,750 ap 5.x 
with an additional £175 a year for running and maintenance can, in five «¢:s 
effect a saving of no less than £3,375 or £675 a year and a further ec: omy 
of £1,025 each subsequent year. An examination of these figures in jel2:jon 
to a number of intersections will reveal a potentiality for a most impressive 

saving in traffic control costs, it the country, Electro- 
matic installations have been proved to be the most econe nica! 
system of efficient, safe and reliable traffic control. We ar: 1: 
your service — without obligation — for discussion and advice 
regarding your traffic control problem. 


O-MATIC 
SIGNALS 


make the highways SAFER! 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Strowger House, W.C.2. Phone: TEMpie Bai 


4506. Grams: Strowger, ; London. 
ee ’ 900! 7 
AT. 10421-BQX393 Estrand, Strowger Works, Liver; 











THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
‘ is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Ltd. 

The Cyprus Co.,. Lid., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canadc), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & (., 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 

Corporation Lid., Australia, Canada, India, South Afric 
and Central Africa, 


The Group provides manufac- 
turers and producers of finished . 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method of 
marketing their products 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is av: ilable 
through the various vnils of 
the Group. 
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of his space for a recapitulation of inter- 
war monetary history, a subject which 
1s already more than adequately covered. 
Professor Papi seems to be somewhat 
out of date in his views on co-operation 
.mong central banks. His brief section 
dealing with the subject might have been 
written twenty years ago, at a time when 
-entral banks were in a position to deter- 
nine monetary policy. cern 
Tr reasuries have gained control, 
operation among central banks ‘ls sae 
necessarily confined largely to the tech- 
nical sphere. In international financial 
regotiations the role of central bank 
covernors and officials is now to advise 
their respective finance ministers. 
Another defect of the book is that it 
contains no reference to the change of 
the situation and prospects of the bank 
resulting from the Bretton Woods Plan. 
The name of the International ota book 
Fund is not even eee caer Yet 
covering international 
operation without pine ae to ae 
institution is like Hamlet without the 
Prince—or at any rate the gravedigger. 
The IMF has assumed most of the func- 
tions for which the BIS was created. 
The author should have devoted more 
space to making it plain that notwith- 
standing this the bank has a raison 
d’étre within a more limited sphere. 


Semantics in Language 


Language in Thought and Action. By 
S. 1, Hayakawa, Allen and Unwin. 4307 


pages, 18s, 
P's 


Semantics, the science of meaning, has 
been formed from the adjective semantic, 
itself from the French sémantique, 

coined in 1897 by Michel Bréal as a 
complementary to phonétique. One of 
the classics of the subject is “ The Mean- 
ing of Meaning” by C. K. Ogden and 
1. A. Richards. 

Professor Hayakawa of America owes, 
as he fully acknowledges, much to Alfred 
Korzybski, whose extremely important 

‘Science and Sanity: An Introduction 
to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics” (1933), has 
originated such popularisations as 
Stuart Chase’s “The Tyranny of 
Words.” But Professor Hayakawa is a 
disciple, not a populariser, of Korzybski. 
He owes little to the psychologists and 
psychiatrists of the Freud dynasty ; 
something to the linguistic methods of 
Yale (Sapir and Bloomfield) ; and some- 
thing again to the cultural anthropolo- 
gists. (notably Ruth Benedict and 
Margaret Mead). 


Professor Hayakawa conducts his 
argument at an agreeably high level of 
intelligence: and, even while they are 
violently disagreeing wath him, the 
majority of intelligent readers will enjoy 
this alert and lively book. The sub-title 
on the jacket fairly summarises beter the 
attitude of the author and the contents : 
“How men use words and words use 
men.” What Professor Hayakawa, his 
immediate precursors and his contem- 
poraries all f is 
modern, ven Sudiogas Smee “a ae 
language merely re-dresses, = "(they 
fondly suppose) redresses, the 
tions of an attitude almost two aes 
years old implicit in the phrase “the 


magic of poetry” or, more widely, “ the 
magic of words.” 

The book deals excitingly with the 
functions of language and, in the second 
part, with the relations of language to 
thought. Not all of it makes easy 
reading ; yet none of it is dull. 

Oddly énotigh, Professor Hayakawa 
says nothing about the most fruitful and 
fascinating, the most abiding, of the 
many aspects of semantics: the im- 
portance of semantics in the determina- 
tion of..word-origins and word-history, 
inextricably interwoven with the rise, 
development and mutations of ideas or, 
better, of civilisation. The more 
general aspects of this branch of know- 
ledge constitute a fundamental part of 
his theme ; etymology he ignores. He 
evidently ignores it intentionally. For 
instance, he does not even mention that 
it is Professor Ernest Weekley who has 
humanised ctymology by giving to 
semantics their rightful place in that 
difficult art and science. 


Diplomats at Large 


Bears in the Caviar. By Charles Thayer. 
Michael Joseph. 288 pages. 153. 


Mirror to Russia. By Marie Noele 
Kelly. Country Life. 248 pages. 215. 


Mr Wodehouse’s critical summation 
of the works of Matthew Arnold— 
“nowhere to go for a laugh ”—would 
fairly describe all the endless works by 
travellers from the Soviet Union were 
it not for such rare and agreeable excep- 
tions as Mr Thayer’s hilarious reminis- 
cences of Moscow between the wars. 
That was before Iron Curtain and cold 
war, when there was enough ideological 
antagonism to give spice to party 
conversations—but when party - con- 
versations with Russians were possible. 
And not only conversations: a young 
American Third Secretary in those days 
could find himself appointed polo 
instructor to the Red Army (which post, 
for all he knows, Mr Thayer still holds), 
or dancing with Lepeschinskaya, or 
Negotiating with the Moscow Zoo or 
the fabulous Durov family to invite 
performing seals to an American 
Embassy party. 

Those were> the spacious days, for 
that matter, when an American 
diplomat in Berlin could pretend (as 
Mr Thayer did) that he was a Com- 
munist, just for fun, without having 
to answer to Senator McCarthy, or 
report to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Like so many who have been 
to the Soviet Union, Mr Thayer once 
found himself arrested; but he must 
be alone in having bewildered his jailers 
into providing him with “an excellent 
omelette and an even better bottle of 
wine ”—the present reviewer could 
never find an catable omelette even 
when at liberty and, when arrested, 
could not command so much as a taxi- 
ride back to ‘his hotel. But that is a 
measure Of Mr Thayer’s personality, 
which is ive ; his style is beam- 
ingly. c to match — and the 
proof-readers have treated his spelling 
cruelly. 

Lady Kelly, an ambassador’s wife, 
could hardly permit herself such frolics 
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as Mr Thayer’s, and times, in any case, 
have changed. Even so, she travelled, 
until less than a year ago, far more 
widely in the Soviet Union than any of 
her western diplomatic contemporaries, 
and she has brought back a most: 
stylishly written, -most . handsomely 
illustrated, account of Russian archi- 
tecture, both of the Muscovite-Byzan- 
tine of the ancient churches and of the 
classic and the baroque of Petersburg 
and the great country houses. 


Primarily a book about pre-revolu- 
tionary art and architecture, this is also 
enlightening and unprejudiced about 
Soviet life to-day—the plentiful food 
and the queues ; the drabness and the 
determination ;~the splendour of the 
ballet and the limp propaganda of the 
theatre—and evocative in its description 
of the toneless spaciousness of the 
steppes. 


Text and Reference Books 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 4th 
Edition. - Revised " E. ceo ane 
Oxford University Press. 1,540 pages. 


The fourth edition of this dictionary Se 
been completely revised and reset and addi- 
tions have been made to bring it up to date. 
The last revision was in 1934, although 
revised addenda were published in 1944. 


Guide to League of Nations Publica- 
tions. By Hans Aufricht. Columbia 
University Press, (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 682 pages. 638, 


For nearly thirty years “ League publica- 
tions” have been known to be a valuable 
source of information to students of world 
history and economics. But to know which 
publication, or how many, Would provide 
the items required has not been easy. This 
eres will a to shorten and enrich 

the work of man 

It deals with ‘an documents published 
only by the League of Nations and not with 
the affiliated organisations, such as the 
International Labour Office. The documents 
are catalogued by principal organs and main 
activities. Since these documents cover the 
entire life of the League of Nations the 
Guide provides a summarised history of the 
first attempt at large-scale international 
co-operation. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising to find how similar are the carly 
events in the life of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations Organisation. 

The Guide includes all types of docu- 
ments, not only those put on sale and 
included in the sales catalogue. [It is 
arranged by subject so that all important 


_information is listed in one place which- 


ever of the various agencies (Assembly, 
Council, Secretariat, committee or special 
conference) published it. 

Some.of the major documents relating to 
the League of Nations are ee and 
the Guide itself is well index 


Official Year Book of Southern 
Rhodesia, 1952. Central African Statis- 
tical Office. 792 pages and map. — 108. 


This is the fourth issue of the official 
Year Book of Southern Rhodesia and it 
ees Statistics mainly up to 1950. The 

t issue was in 1924, the second in 1930 
and the third in 1932. Some statistical 
reference books have been published im 
the intervening period but the figures from 

revious year books have now been 
Ce eeiee up to date to provide a compre- 


hensive reference It also contains 


articles om the major aspects of the 
country’s history and economic life. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Another Republican Slump ? 


Washington, D.C. 

NE of the evils which Géneral Eisenhower, in his 

speech at Abilene, suggested could “ ultimately throttle 
free government ” and which seemed to him to be a dangerous 
lapse from the American way of life was inflation—inflation 
which “can not only destroy our savings, but our jobs.” It 
is possible to quarrel with the General’s assumption that in 
the past the “ American way of life” has been deflationary ; 
the dollar, like every other currency, has declined in value, 
over the years, ever since it was invented. But it is not practical 
politics to disagree with his attack on inflation. Inflation is 
something which everyone finds it necessary publicly to 
deplore, however much 
most people may privately 
enjoy its benefits. 
FARM INCOME 


But it is possible to 
(billion dotiors) 


question whether it is true 
that inflation is the most 
serious problem now 
facing the United States 
—and it was not until 
much later that the 
General appeared to 
dethrone it in favour of : 
“peace and security.” It 

is possible t6 wonder, too, 
whether “down with in- AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
fiation” is a promising IN MANUFACTURING | 
slogan for the presidential | 

campaign, should the 
General be called upon to 
wage one, and whether in- 
flation will be the econo- 
mic danger which calls 
for immediate action when 
the next President has 
been inaugurated. A buy- 
ing spree of the kind 
which caused such trouble 
in the months following 
the outbreak of the 
Korean war could, it is 
admitted, at any moment upset the nice balance which has 
been kept for so long, but there is no sign of one starting 
yet. If it is delayed another few months it may be welcome 
when, and if, it comes. 

That General Eisenhower should show such genuine 
anxiety on this subject was proof of what many people had 
been saying before his return: that he knew more about the 
economies of a dozen European countries than about that of 
his own. The United States may not be immune to the kind 
of inflation which has destroyed the savings of nearly all 
Europeans but it is complacent about the danger because it 
has no experience of it. It treats threats to the value of its 
currency today much as it treated threats of invasion in 1914. 

The real value of money may be no more than half what 
it was in 1939, but the farmer is getting three times what he 
received for his products in that year, the wage-earner in 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers. 













industry is getting about tWo and a half times the hourly 
wage he was then paid as well as being more sure of emp!oy- 
ment, and the gross national product has risen from just over 
$91 billion to nearly $340 billion. Everybody is better of, 
in real terms, than he was twelve years ago, except the renticr, 
those living on fixed salaries and those paid by the federa! 
government (of whom, incidentially, General Eisenhower has 
always been one). This prosperity has bred a confidence in 
the currency which it may be hard for economists to justify, 
but which is expressed in the rate of personal savings. A 


- people who in 1939 were saving less than $3 billion a year 


then 3.8 per cent of their income, after taxes have in the 
last twelve months saved 
neatly $20 © billion—or 
almost 9 per cent of their 
disposable income. 


Even those who know 
what inflation can mean 
often succumb to the 
charms and convenience 
of a mild dose of it. There 
are few American trade 
unions who would know 
what to do if inflation 
stopped. Nothing is more 
satisfactory to a labour 
leader than to be able to 
emerge from his annual 
Negotiations for a new 
* cOmtract with an increase 
in. actual money wages 
regardless of whether 
there has been any im- 
provement in real wages. 
All long-term agreements 
are predicted on a con- 
tinuation of the present 
mild inflation. Mr Walter 
Reuther would have 2 
hard time explaining what 
had happened if his agree- 
ment with the automobile 
companies, which is based on the cost of living, ever called 
for a substantial reduction in pay. The whole of organised 
labour would prefer the risk of too much inflation to that 
of any deflation. 


Whoever else may or may not understand this, Mr Truman 
does. He is taking every precaution to ensure that the infia- 
tion continues through the election period, relying on the !act 
that there is little danger this year of anything which might 
temporarily drive the cost of living far out of line with ‘he 
pattern of wages. A sudden rise in prices after the outbreak 
of the Korean war cost the Democrats a number of seats 11 
both Houses of Congress in 1950. This accident encouraged 
the Republicans to believe that there was a popular revul- 
sion against inflation when there was only a. popular revulsion 
against high prices because wages had fot had time to atch 
up. It is interesting to watch the opposition using inflanon 
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as an election issue while the Administration takes such care 
ro see that it continues, 


The recent relaxations of the restrictions on hire purchase 
.nd down payments for houses show which way the political 
wind is blowing. In economic terms, the latter certainly was 
not justified. To an extent the Federal Reserve Board, in 
reaching its decision to ease credit for houses, must have 
been consciously retreating before the pressure exerted by 
Congress, which seldom does more than reflect the influence 
of those most immediately interested. In this case it was 
the real estate lobby. The board’s action cannot have been 
welcomed in the Treasury, which has the problem of trying 
to finance a $10 billion deficit, has failed dismally to sell 
some 23 per cent bonds, and does not want the task made 
any harder than it is already. But the Journal of Commerce 
is probably right in seeing, in all the measures taken recently, 
a drive to instil another artificial uplift into the civilian sector 
of the economy and in concluding that the Administration 
obviously remains committed to the use of inflationary 
measures whenever a downturn in business is threatened. 


* 


There have, indeed, been signs of a slight deflationary trend 
in the last two months. It is a trend which would do no harm 
if continued for a while and which any Admihistration could 
view with tranquillity if there were no election in November. 
After five years in which 5,293,000 houses have been started 
the country could well afford to stop building at such a rate. 
The various regulations reduced the number started in 1951 
by 300,000 below the total of 1950 and they were becoming 
increasingly effective. Their relaxation will mean that new 
private building, which might have proved a useful cushion 
for the economy when the expansion of industrial plants 
needed for the rearmament programme is over, is going to be 
encouraged immediately to keep production running at its 
present exalted rate until after the election. 

Almost all the controls on inflation have been gutted 
already, but nobody is prepared to predict with accuracy how 
long this will suffice. It may be some months before any 
significant deflationary signs are visible, as the slack will for 
a time be taken up by direct defence expenditure, which rose 
between February and May from $3 to $4.2 billion a month. 
There is, however, little doubt that, by the spring, there will 
be no need for anyone to worry about the evil effects of infla- 
tion. It will be the after-effects which must be dealt with. 
If General Eisenhower arrives in the White House at that 
moment intent on using deflationary machinery—and he 
would have the delighted support of most of his party in 
Congress in any attempt fo take the surplus wind out of the 
economy—he may easily-find that he has turned a healthy 
disinflation into a slump. And it would be fatal for the 
Republican party to be associated once more with anything 
like a slump. Should the country ever feel that the 
Republicans had undone the work of twenty years in six 
months it would be the end of them. 


New York’s Favourites 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


In the State of New York the novel thing about this year’s 
election is that Governor Dewey is not running for the 
Presidency. The emptiness which this leaves is not filled by 
the fact that General Eisenhower and Mr Averell Harriman, 
respectively seeking the Republican and the Democratic 
nominations, are by residence New Yorkers. The’ state does 


‘S15 . 
not feel that either of them is one of its own, while Mr Dewey 
js so bound into the daily life of New York politics that 
nobody thinks of him other than as a New Yorker. He may 
have been born and bred in Michigan, but he made his fame 
in New York, and he is its favourite candidate. Even New 
Yorkers who do not vote for him like to see him run. He 
has been Governor since 1942 ; he was willing to run for the 
Presidency in 1940, he practised running in 1944, hé nearly 
made it in 1948.. That he should be moving only behind 
the scenes in 1952 makes his fellow citizens feel as though 
the political campaign had an important tooth out. They 
keep feeling for him with the tip of the tongue, and find 
only a smiling vacancy. It does not hurt, but it is extra- 
ordinarily empty. 

This is not to say that the Governor is taking no part in the 
campaign. He has declared himself for General Eisenhower, 
and certain members of the “brains trust” which 
surrounded him in 1948 are working for the General. But 
the spectacle of Mr Dewey championing someone other than 
himself is rare and curious. He does not take to it com- 
fortably. There are rumours that he would like his self- 
sacrifice to be rewarded with the post of Secretary of State. 
But here he would have the active competition of Mr John 
Foster Dulles, who thought he was going to be Mr Dewey's 
Secretary of State in 1948 and who is now said to be the 
choice for that post of both Senator Taft and General 
Eisenhower. There are, of course, other cabinet posts, and 
notably that of Attorney-General, which might be the logical 
place for a man whose first fame was made sweeping 
gangsters out of New York. 


* 


All but one of the 96 Republican delegates from New 
York, the largest state delegation to the nominating conven- 
tion, are claimed to be for the General and are expected to 
cleave to him as long as hope lasts. The Democratic dele- 
gates, on the other hand, quite properly regard Mr Harri- 
man’s candidacy as that of a-“ favourite son,” to be sup- 
ported in the early days of the convention and dropped with- 
out rancour if, as seems likely, he fails to attract wide atten- 
tion. If either of these state residents should be nominated 
for the presidency, state patriotism will come into play. Thus 
far it appears to be sitting on the sidelines. 

In New York City itself small knots of enthusiasts are 
clustered like raisins in a large cake of indifference. With 
notable exceptions, the city is Republican im class and 
Democratic in mass, while the country districts are Republi- 
can nearly all the way through. The Republican organisation 
follows Governor Dewey’s lead in supporting General Eisen- 
hower, but his most ardent followers are the Republican in- 
surgents who worked for Wendell Willkie in 1940. Around 
them surge impassioned independents who proclaim: 

If the Republicans are so dumb as to nominate Tafz, Pil 
vote for any Democrat. 
At the same time Mr Taft has heated outposts in the finan- 
cial district where his followers hope that the party regulars 
will rout the surging independents and speak with caustic 
distrust of those “Dewey amateurs” advising General 
Eisenhower. : 


The division in the Republican ranks has lifted the spirits 


“AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
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are written in the United States carry an indication 
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of the Democrats, at a low ebb during most of the spring. 
The state party organisation has begun a grass roots cam- 
paign and the Democratic women have sent out a “ whistle- 
stop caravan” of motor cars to hold regional meetings in 
urban and rural centres. The purpose is to strengthen what, 
in these long years of a Republican regime in the state, has 
come to be a somewhat limp Democatic organisation. 


The task in the state at large is not made easier by the fact > 


that Democrats in New York City are traditionally linked 
with the underworld through Tammany Hall. That most 
famous of Democratic clubhouses is only a shadow of what 
it used to be in the corrupt nineteenth-century days of its 
glory. The glory departed with the power as voters moved 
from the slums to better housing in the suburbs, and political 
leaders in outlying districts arose to challenge the entrenched 
chieftains. And the postwar scandals surrounding Mayor 
O’Dwyer have spread a green scum over claims that graft 
has been cleared out of the Hall. 


* 


Meanwhile the Irish leadership of the Democratic party 
in New York has been challenged by the Italians. For a long 
time it was said that an Irishman would always vote for an 
Irishman, while the other national groups were less depend- 
able and therefore less powerful. Until Fiorello La Guardia 
was elected in 1934 the long list of New York mayors con- 
tained English, Dutch and Irish names, but no Italian. He 
was the reform candidate of many groups and, having been 
born in Oklahoma, was commonly considered an Italian only 
by accident. Only a few observers noted that he was, 


through the eleven years of his regime, building a political | 


machine as potentially powerful as the Democratic machine 
which he scourged with such warmth. When he left the 
Mayor’s chair an apparently reformed Tammany came back 
to power with familiar Irish names in the lead. But La 
Guardia had given the Italians a zest for power, and shown 
them how to get it. In 1952 the head of Tammany Hall is 
a shrewd Italian, Mr Carmine de Sapio, the most powerful 
political figure behind the scenes is an Italian newspaper 
owner, Mr Generoso Pope, and the Mayor himself is Mr 
Vincent Impellitteri. 

The Italian revolt has been long in coming, and its effects 
have not yet been felt. Italians say somewhat wryly that 

the Irish think themselves Americans the moment they hit 

the dock, but an Italian can be here for generations and 

everyone still treats him like a wop. 
This sense of being a perpetual immigrant on whom 
older residents look down is perhaps sharper than the facts 
warrant, but it can be usefully harnessed to political ambi- 
tions. No one yet knows how far these ambitions may go. 
It is rumoured that Mr Impellitteri would like to be the 
next Governor of New York State. He keeps very close to 
the powerful Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, and thus far 
has had their support. Little of this reaches the attention of 
the general public, but it does have an effect on the political 
destinies of candidates for office. 


If the competition between Irish and Italians reaches the 
point where it acts as an important divisive factor within 
the Roman Catholic Church itself, there will be new political 
alignments in New York City, and more signs of a growing 
Italian influence than the road rollers of the Sicilian Paving 
Company or the dark beauties arriving for the Italian Trade 
Fair. This influence has not yet had an open impact on the 
national political scene. But if General Eisenhower and Mr 
Harriman should get the presidential nominations they are 
seeking their fate in the vital State of New York in November 
may depend in part on what is thought of them in Italy. 
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American Notes 
Ike Speaks from the Heart— 


The ren maxim—“ As Maine goes, so goes ‘he 
nation ” ceased to have any general significance, 
for soba Maine always goes Republican. But it is 10 
be h that it still has some significance for that pa: Vs 
for this week, in choosing their candidates for the coming 
Senatorial election, the licans of Maine rejected 
Senator Brewster, the isolationist incumbent and a Tal ft 
man, in favour of the Governor, Mr Payne, a strong < 
porter of General Eisenhower. But the General will necd 
a far bigger surge of popular enthusiasm than this to carry 
him over the party machine, which is saving a presidenti: 
nomination for Senator Taft by its control of the convention 
arrangements. All the vital committees and chairmanship: 
are in Senator Taft’s pote and General Eisenhower’s fs 
are responsible only for car parking and music, jobs whic) 
will give them little influence in the convention hall. 


Futile attempts to escape from under this steam roller 
have left General Eisenhower’s. managers with little time to 
spare for grooming their candidate, and a week ago he 
decided he could do better for himself, at least when it came 
to talking. Tearing up the speech which had been written 
for him in Detroit, he announced that in future he would 
rely not on a ghost but on his heart and would simply try 
to answer sincerely the questions that were being put to him. 
There is no doubt that he was wise, for his press conferences 
had been doing him as much gaod as his speeches had harm. 


But in speaking from the heart, General Eisenhower ha: 
been unable to conceal the deficiencies in his head, although 
so far his frank admissions of ignorance have prevented his 
lack of knowledge of domestic , and his refusal to 
commit himself on them, from much harm. In pore 
in fact, his ignorance was bliss, for it enabled him to avoid 
giving a detailed opinion on the Taft-Hartley Labour Act 
to = — saplare o also > eng ca to oe offend- 
ing their wealthy employers by riding in one make of car and 
putting his wife in another. 

The receptions the General got in Detroit and Denver, 
which came up to expectations for the first time since he took 
off his sera showed that his: instinct was sounder than 
his advisers’ when it came to courting ity. But what 
count at the moment are convention tes: they cannot 
be won by instinct and here Senator Taft is still well ahead. 
Hundreds of them have come to see the General during the 
= fortnight, but few, if any, seem to have been conquered. 

ey are not all, however, as frank as Governor Fine of 
Pennsylvania, who is determined to keep his large delegation 
on Gususs fiseseign Tie eee Meant ex bare even 
to discuss patronage. He would probably not have been 
Ewe much chance of discussing it, for General Eisenhower 

declared that he will not make any deals to secure the 


nomination. He knows that his inde will be his 
srear unct it hc diowed @ Saris ara 


* * * 


~ — 


Congress on Controls. 


The repulse of Republican a to throw off al! 
price controls, on the ground that inflation is now in retreat, 
shows that Congress dare not take the responsibility. 0 
election year, of disarming the Administration. But ow 
much it will blunt the anti-inflationary weapons contained 
in the Defence Production Bill will not be known un! the 
Senate and House reconcile their differences next week. 1 ¢ 
best the Administration can hope for is that the Scnat¢ 


measure, passed last week, will ; it makes few changes. 
The Bill drawn up by the Banking Commitice is 
much less and the worst be yet to come in 


the lower chamber. A number of amendments 
cas only, tes Bull ses Prowse debon In one respec’. and 
Bill the House is cebetine 3 is to be preferred. 
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What controls it spares are given a year’s lease of life. The 
Senate would extend authority over wages and prices only 
util next February, a provision which would force the new 
“Congress to make up its mind on their future almost before 
has time to organise itself. 

Members of the’ House, all up for re-election this year, 
1c prepared to go further than the Senate to meet the 
.emand of business for relief, Businessmen, under the 
House Bill, would be exempted from reporting to the price 

ithorities if their products were selling at 93 per cent or 
ss of their ceilings. Controls over consumer credit and 
jousing loans would be discarded despite the Administra- 
‘on’s efforts to show that it can be trusted to use them 
paringly. Unlike the Senate, the House committee would 
ake only a token concession on the notorious limitation 
in the imports of fats, oils, and dairy products, which has 
0 injured foreign cheese producers. ‘ ae 

Fears that the House, when it debates the Bill, might 
complete Senator Ferguson’s work of blowing up the 
[nternational Materials Conference are much less now that 
five Senators, who did not realise what they were doing a 
fortnight ago, have seen the light and helped to adopt the 
Fulbright amendment, which specifically authorises domestic 
ind international allocation of scarce materials. But the 
House may wish to go further than the Senate in punishing 
the wage board for its excessive generosity to the steel- 
workers. The Senate, in the end, by a single vote, that of 
Vice-President Barkley (a presidential aspirant who knows 
better than to antagonise the trade unions), decided to retain 
the present representation of labour, industry and the public 
m the board, though it is stripped of authority over non- 
economic matters and its members would have to secure 
Senate confirmation. Finally, the House, which like the 
Senate has stoutly refused the President seizure powers to 
deal with the steel strike, is nae to follow the Senate’s 
lead and request him to use Taft-Hartley Act instead. 
rhis is probably the signal the President is waiting for before 
seeking a court injunction against the strikers. He cannot 
wait much longer. The half-hearted attempt to persuade the 
ndustry and the union to produce a limited amount of steel 
‘or defence bristles with difficulties, and supplies, especially 
if the steels needed for arms, are running low. 


* ‘* * 


Liners at Cut Rates 


The passenger ship United States, which is expected to 
prove the world’s fastest liner, seems almost certain to be 
turned over to the United States Lines this week, however 
loudly Mr Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller General and 
Congressional watchdog over executive spending, may bark 
at what he considers daylight robbery. The ship is due to 
sail on its maiden voyage on July 3rd with 2,000 passengers. 
The contract with the shipping company was made in 1949 
by the now defunct Maritinie Commission and provides 
that, of the $70 million cost, the line should pay only 
$28 million. The government was to shoulder the rest, 
$24 million on account of special defence features, and the 
balance as. a construction subsidy. 

In Mr Warren’s view, the ship subsidy law was twisted 
candalously to permit the government up the 
difference between what the line would pay and the cost of 
building the ship in the United States. Its speedj for 
cxample—which is an official secret, but is certainly in 
excess of 34 knots an hour, and believed to be ample to 


voyage—is rated as a 
certain the shipping 


enable it to capture the Atlantic blue riband on its first return 
defence W 


way. Quite apart from the ence subsidy, the Comptroller 


estimates that the construction aid is $10 million 
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House Committee on Executive Expenditures, and they may 
be aired in court. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr Sawyer, insists, however, 
that a binding contract was entered into ; this is, perhaps, 
why the Maritime Board has made no effort to revise the , 
terms as it has those under which the Indepeadence and the 
Constitution were to be sold to American Export Lines. It 
is possible, moreover, to sympathise with the board ; nothing 
it does gives universal satisfaction. Last February, in 
deference to criticism, it cut $11 million from the. subsidy 
granted American Export Lines. The company is now 
refusing to accept the ships on these terms, and the board 
is being urged by the House Merchant Marine subcommittee 
to reconsider—something it is quite willing to do. 

The industry attaches great importance to the passage 
of the long-range shipping Bill passed by the Senate and 
now before the House. This makes a number of concessions 
to encourage private owners to replace and modernise their 
vessels in order to avoid the merchant marine, which is new 
largely war-built, all becoming obsolete at approximately 
the same time. Clearly it will be difficult to persuade the 
industry to order new ships if the amount of the construction 
subsidy is to be the subject of a continuous tug-of-war 
among Congressional committees, the Comptroller General, 
and the Department of Commerce. But the room for dispute 
would be smaller and the swings less wild if the shipping 
industry, and its trade unions, were more modest in their 
demands and less prone to high-pressure politics. 


* * * 


GIs Get Their Rights 


The ex-servicemen of the Korean crisis, of whem there 
will be 500,000 by next autumn, are not to be treated any 
less handsomely than the Gls who served in the world war. 
The House has passed, by 361 to 1, and the Senate can 
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hardly reject, a new “ GI Bill of Rights” which assures the 
new veterans, whether they have seen active service or not, 
of most of the educational and readjustment benefits enjoyed 
by their elder brothers. Af the same time, it is hoped to 
avoid much of the red tape and many of the mistakes of the 
original, much larger programme. In 1946, when millions 
of men came flooding out of the services, schools were 
invented overnight to take advantage of the government's 
offer to pay fees up to a maximum of $500 a year. Estab- 
lished institutions sometimes raised their charges to this 
level; others charged for! services they never rendered. 
GI’s themselves abused the unemployment compensation 
provided ; many joined the “ §2-20 club,” that is, chose 
to accept the offered $20 a week for a year rather than go 
either to work or to college. ~ 


Under the new Bill no such free rides are provided, and 
those who wish to take courses in bar-tending, swimming, 
and personality development will have to do so at their own 
expense. The great change, however, is that instead of the 
government paying the fees at the college of each veteran’s 
choice, the ex-serviceman himself would be given a monthly 
sum—$110 in the case of those without dependants—to 
cover both his living and schooling costs. The GI himself, 
it is argued, will be much quicker to detect fraud, and much 
more imterested in protecting his own nest-egg, than any 
remote government department. Administration should be 
greatly simplified, both for the colleges and for Washington. 


All this may be true, but the privately supported colleges, 
many of which would have gone aground financially but for 
government cheques after the’ war, fear ‘it means they will 
be left stranded. Gls, they suspect, will flock to the ‘tax- 
supported institutions of the states and cities, which charge 
little or no tuition, and refuse to pay the $500 or $600 a 
year which many private colleges are compelled to demand. 
This point may receive the hearing in the Senate which it 
was denied in the House. Dr McGrath, the Federal Com- 
miSsioner.of Education, who doubts_that the private colleges 
will suffer, has pointed out that 

the purpose of this Bill is to aid veterans in obtaining educa- 

tion, and not to provide financial assistance to institutions 

of higher education. 

The Bill certainly will benefit the private colleges to some 
extent. But its effect on them can hardly be dismissed so 
cavalierly. For some years, perhaps for a very long time, 
military service will be required of all young men and thus 
most of them will obtain their education at the government’s 
expense. The programme is smaller, but ultimately it may 
be more revolutionary than the wartime one which expired 
last ‘year. 


* * * 


The Atom under Water 


Momentous as it will be in naval warfare, the US sub- 
marine Nautilus will have as much significance for peacetime 
purposes when it enters into service in 1954, as it is con- 
fidently expected to do. For it is to be run by atomic energy, 
and will provide a practical demonstration of a controllable 
atomic power plant which could be used by industry. This 
plant is already being built by the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion at the Atomic Energy Commission’s testing station at 
Arco, Idaho. There is little doubt that, with the knowledge 
thus gained, the company will in due course be able to manu- 
facture an atomic power plant that can produce energy at 
an economic price; at the moment conventional sources of 
energy are still much cheaper. The submarine engine is 
understood to be a fairly low-temperature project in which 
heat from a few pounds of uranium serves as the source 
of power. The vessel will have a high underwater speed, of 
over 20 knots, and will be able to travel almost indefinitely 
without refuelling or coming up for air. 


Probably every American agreed with President Truman 
when he said, in laying the keel of the Nautilus, how much 
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he longed for the time when atomic development could be 
devoted to peaceful ends but.how important it was, as long 
as the Soviet rulers were unwilling to compromise, that most 
of America’s scientific resources and government expendi- 
ture should be devoted to defence. A new expansion of the 
atomic programme, to cost $4.2 billion over five years, has 
just been put before. Congress. Appropriations of $3.3 
billion are wanted, but of this.only $650 million will actually 
be spent, in the coming fiscal year, Part of the money is 
needed for expanding electric power facilities, but about 
$3 billion is for a new gaseous diffusion plant, probably in 
the Ohio River Valley, for the extraction of ee from 
natural uranium. This is something approaching the con- 
centrated atomic programme which Senator McMahon, of 
the Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, has long been 
advocating. In the heat of running for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, he has just announced that he would 
“like to have hydrogen bombs manufactured in thousands. 
This is taken as an indication that the scientific problems of 
making such a bomb must have been mastered ; it is already 
rumoured that one is to be exploded this summer. 
It is also being rumoured that, if the Communists stage 
a mass attack in Korea, it will be met with tactical atomic 
weapons. This would be the first time they had been used 
in the field and would presumably be possible only if suffi- 
cient quantities of fissionable material were now available to 
enable them to be made in large numbers, and if the recent 
tests, in which troops advanced into target areas immediately 
after atomic explosions, had been successful. Both of these 
conditions are thought to have been fulfilled, - 


Shorter Notes 


Congress is at last prepared to consider handing one of 
America’s two nationalised. industries—synthetic rubber and 
atomic energy—over to private firms ; the legislation extend- 
ing for another 21 months’ government control over synthetic 
rubber production, due to expire on June 3oth, ae the 
groundwork for such action. The measure contains a clause 
stating that by next April the President must give Congress 
a complete plan for disposing of the 28 synthetic ‘rubber 
plants to private concerns. 


* 


America’s pattern of life is no longer dominated by its 
farms, for the 1950 census showed that the division of the 
population into town and country dwellers is about two to 
one—96 million Americans live in urban areas and §4 million 
in rural areas. New Jersey leads other states with 86.6 per 
cent of its residents living in towns. 


* 


Washington and Boston have both joined the controversy 
between New York City and Wall Street business firms, with 
beguiling invitations to the brokers to leave such inhospitable 
terrain for a friendlier atmosphere. Wall Streeters have 
threatened to desert New York if the proposed increase in 
the city tax on gross incomes of financial businesses is passed ; 
they claim the rise, from 2/5 of 1 per cent to 4/5 of 1 per 
cent, is unduly heavy. They are encouraged in their position 
by Washington, which says that since most of the rest of 
national finance is carried on there, the District of Columbia 
might as well have a complete monopoly on such transactions. 


* 


The latest wheat forecasts, of a 2 J a Ist 
released by the Agriculture Department, show that a bumper 
crop of 1.326 billion bushels is this year, far above 
the production goal of 1.1§ billion bushels. Most of the 
harvest, and of the gain over last year’s production of 987 
million bushels, is in winter wheat, now being harvested ; 
‘good weather has helped to raise the average yield per acr¢ 
to 20.8 bushels from the 16.2 bushel yield of 1951. 


oa 
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Ah yes- thats where | was P 


Place-finding is automatic on the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine 


IMMEDIATELY a visitor has left your office, you can 
find instantly the place you had reached in your dictation 
before you were interrupted. For the Time-Master auto- 


matically backspaces to enable you to hear your last few 
words of dictation. 


PERFECT CRYSTAL-CLEAR RECORDING 


The Time-Master is a trim streamlined machine you can be 
proud of on your desk. It records on Dictabelts—little 
plastic belts, each one taking 15 full minutes of perfect 
crystal-clear dictation. The dictation too is more easily 
and clearly recorded, and therefore simplicity itself for 
your secretary to transcribe. 


Small and pliable, Dictabelts fold flat for filing and may 


be mailed in an ordinary envelope, up to ten at a time for 
a 23d. stamp, ‘ 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 
1. Streamlined machine only 4} inches high, slightly 
larger than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place- 
finding: 4. Simple, automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid., Dept. O, 
107, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or ask for a demonstration at 
your local Dictaphone branch. 


DICTAPHONE 
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LEADERSHIP 





WW" Austin of England introduced the A125 

Sheerline it established a new criterion of 
large car quality, refinement and performance. Today 
there are many Sheerline motorists who know and 


appreciate these qualities.. The day may come when 


you too will be able to do : DOP eee eee EP ERE REPEC S EUROPE CRESS 
: Among the many 
Sheerline luxuries are 


— 125 bh.p. O.F.WV. 


6-cylinder engine; 


so. If you look forward 


to possessing a Sheerline 
hypoid rear axle giving 
flat floor ; radio ; fresh 


air heating ; walmit 


your local Austin Dealer 
will be pleased to tell inceeaer ganglities iid: 
erous armchair seating, 
upholstered in finest 
leather. 


you more about it. 
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AUSTIN 


— you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM _ 
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| A GREAT NEW TYRE 


— BUILT TO GUT 
RUNNING COSTS 


THE 


de Luxe 


All-Weather Tyre by 
GOODFYEAR 






New all the way through ! 
New Carcass! New Tread! 
New Shoulders! New Side- 


It will save you money. The 
tread is thicker, tougher,-wider, 


| flatter, for longer mileage. The 


strong, resilient cord carcass 
combines reliable sidewall con- 
struction with comfortable 
riding. The -smart, rugged 
shoulders protect the sidewalls. 
The famous diamond-tread 
design, still further improved, 


ensures greatest grip on all 
surfaces and safer cornering. 
By all standards the new de 
Luxe is the right tyre for the 
times, at the right price, and 
obtainable now at your regular 
supplier. 


When next you buy a tyre — insist on Goodyear 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France’s European Army 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


VER since Nato was formed France has been wrestling 

with thé problem of how to become the leading European 
oower when all its best troops are 7,000 miles away. In 
the good old days of the Brussels Pact the question did not 
irise, for when all the European countries still had only 
paper armies France could point to Indo-China for present 
performance and pipe-~dream with the rest of the club about 
the European future. Indeed, two or three years ago most 
Frenchmen staunchly opposed German armament and, with 
logic, simply pulled the bedclothes over their heads at the 
mention of defence against the East. The theme of the 
chansonniers in those days was: Europe sera-t-elle cosaque 
avant d’étre chinoise ? and there most people left it. At 
this time Framce occupied the position of the leading 
European vacuum, a role now recalled with nostalgia by the 
neutralists who have no taste for the cosmic arms-race. 

The National Assembly’s debate on defence last week 
showed that in 1952 France is again regretfully becoming 
an important military power. It is therefore at this stage 
of the game that serious doubts are bound to arise in French 
minds as to the quality of the army to be and the value the 
country is getting for the enormous sums spent. M. Pleven, 
it is true, drew what seemed to be an impressive balance of 
achievement since August, 1950: 10 fairly strong divisions 
instead of § very weak ones, with two more to be created 
next October ; 27 modernised air-groups instead of a com- 
pletely obsolete air-force ; a larger navy with a modernised 
air arm plus the reconstruction of two bases, Brest and 
Mers-el-Kebir ; in all, 829,000 men under arms instead of 
646,000. The inereases im strength are: Army 132,000 
(25 per cent); Air Force $0,000 (70 per cent); Navy 13,500 
(25 per cent). Since 1950 France has also built 20 airfields, 


laid 7,000 km of underground cable and installed a radar . 


system between Switzerland and the Channel. The Defence 
Minister made it clear, however, that defences are still very 
weak and that 19§2 is only the first year in a four-year re- 
armament programme under the Nato armament plan. The 
importance of this year lies in the establishment of a 
durable pattern of Franco-American finance, which is indis- 
pensable to the production of arms in France itself. 


Matching the Vietminh 


This pattern is best demonstrated by reference to the 
Lisbon agreement of last February. France then agreed to 
sustain a military budget for 1952 of 1,400 billion francs ; 
this was the sum which had been previously computed by 
the Three Wise Men as the maximum that French political 
and economic conditions would allow. At the Nato meeting 
France secured a promise of American aid amounting to 
$500 million (175 billion francs), thereby saddling itself 
with a rock-bottom budgetary defence burden of 1,225 
billion francs. The American aid under the MSA p 
was to be divided into direct economic aid ($300 million) 
and off-shore purchases ($200. million). 

The first basic commitment which M. Pleven had to face 
was naturally the war in Indo-China. In order to 


level with the Vietminh, which steadi ecieads ats Game 


Support, France needs immediate assistance in 
Kind. This takes the form of. shipments of tanks and 


xX 


aircraft direct to Indo-China under end-item aid (the same 
source’ from which existing French formations in Europe 
have been equipped during the last two years to the value of 
1,000 billion francs ; and of dollar aid for the purchase of 
ammunition in the United States. The Far Eastern com- 
mitment (which is again being reviewed in Washington) 
has threatened more and more to cramp the effort for Nato 
and especially the production of heavier arms in France. 
The $200 million in off-shore purchases will now make it 
possible, for instance, for the French aircraft industry to 
get started on a four-year programme designed to remedy the 
country’s éxtreme weakness in this seCtor. 

Since Lisbon, moreover, the French government has 
seen that a far greater volume of American off-shore pur- 
chases is required if French-type armaments are to be 
satisfactorily produced in France. This sum is estimated 
at another 170 billion francs spread out over 1952-1955 
(inclusive). ~ The defence budget during these years will be 
at least as large as this *s, and will therefore require a 
sustained American “ defence support” in the form of off-. 
shore purchases if Nato formations are not to suffer from the 
increasing Indo-Chinese encroachments. In order to relieve 


» the defence budget, off-shore purchases will, if the United 


States Administration agrees, of those products which 
already come under French equipment budget. 


Demand for Women 


M. Pleven also spoke of the Indo-Chinese drain on man- 
power. France had 186,000 men in the Far Hast alone, 
against a total of 75,000 overseas in 1938, including those in 
Syria. (In Washington, M. Letourneau has said that 26 per 


.cent of French officers and 37 per cent of French NCO’s are 


engaged in Indo-China.) It seemed certain that the number 
of treops overseas elsewhere than in Indo-China, which was 
at present $0,000, would have to be increased more quickly 
than French troops could be relieved by Vietnamese national 
forces. Next year, therefore, it would be seen whether an 
extension of military service to 18 months was inevitable. 
The Minister said it was essential that many more women 
should join the army. “There is no modern army, be it 
English, American or Soviet, which does not use women 
for many technical or office jobs.” : 

Such was M. Pleven’s progress report. General Koenig, 
chairman of the Assembly’s national defence commisssion, 
who opened the Gaullist attack, did not think much of it. 
He spoke of inadequate training, of poor morale, of 
ill-co-ordinated research, of a prehistoric high command 
and obsolete mobilisation ods. Two other RPF 
generals urged far t financial incentives to a mili- 
tary career, since supply of officer candidates was 
running very short. (One famous school, the Ecole Poly- 
technique, which turned out hundreds of officer candidates 
before the war, only seventeen last year.) General 


Billotte said that the plan for a European Army was highly 
‘equivocal, sincé there was no guarantee that Nato scriously 
intended to stem an invasion of Europe. This doubt was 
expressed in a different form by M. Max Lejeune (a former 
Socialist war minister), who believed that the war in Vietnam 
was undermining France both in Africa and in Europe. 
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Without the Indo-Chinese war France would, he said, have 
another 10 divisions in Europe and the European community 
could then safely be forged: under its leadership and not 
that of Germany. 


The War and Air Ministers, MM. Chevigne and Montel, 
were more precise and rather more gloomy than their chief. 
M. Chevigne said it would be impossible to have the 15 
divisions promised to Nato by the end of 1953 without 
lengthening the period of military service. Also something 
must be done immediately to make the army more popular 
as a career. On the other hand, a good number of excellent 
weapons were coming off the assembly lines: the Delahaye 
armoured car, anti-tank mines, howitzers, rockets and wire- 
less. Off-shore purchases would allow more anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft guns to be produced. M. Montel said that the 
aircraft industry depended entirely on off-shore purchases. 
It was essential that production of the MD-452 and Mystere 
IV should be started. There was up to §0 per cent surplus 
capacity in the industry. Other deputies complained of 
the obsolescence of the aircraft (Hurricanes, Vampires and 
Mistrals) which are to be produced this year and next. But 
in spite of these criticisms, whatever the difficulties now 
facing the French armed forces and armament industries, 
there can be little dowbt that, given three or four years, 
France will possess a small efficient modern army -with the 
air strength required to support it and the munitions industry 
to feed it. 


The Soviet Press—lIl 


The Role of the Periodicals 


THE shades of Soviet opinion are more easily discernible in 
the periodicals than in the daily press. In last week’s article 
it was said that these periodicals partly satisfy the needs of 
a growing Stalinist intelligentsia. Yet this obviously is not 
their only task. The more. popular ones assist the daily 
press in its duty of mass propaganda. Broadly, it could be 
argued that the smaller the circulation, the greater is the 
latitude given to the writers. In a specialised journal read 
by less than 50,000 high party or government officials it is 
sometimes possible to reveal—indirectly and in highly esoteric 
language—certain facts which, if put plainly in a mass circula- 
tion paper, could do untold damage and would certainly be 
branded. as heresy. 


The most popular of the a is probably the 
illustrated weekly, Ogoniok (Little Flame), with a circulation 
of about half a million copies. It inherited its title and 
external appearance from a pre-revolutionary journal. Com- 
pared with the Western illustrated press its photographs are 
much more retouched. Retouched, too, is the image of the 
Soviet Union. We aré shown only a Russia of rapidly in- 
creasing bright houses, fertile fields and well dressed, well 
fed, happy shock workers. In addition there are coloured 
reproductions of classical Russian paintings and scenes from 
the canonized version of the revolution, with Stalin always 
in the limelight. : 


If photography is well suited for official propaganda, satire 
and caricature are normally the weapons of the opposition. 
The Bolsheviks used it successfully in their struggle against 
Tsardom. Now the official satirical journal—The Krokodil, 
published every ten days in 300,000 copies—has the un- 
grateful task of providing “constructive humour.” It may 
attack the smaller fry—the corrupt or inefficient petty official 
—but beyond that it must mix laughter and praise. 


A higher form of entertainment is provided by the literary 
press. The educated Russian’s passion for literary journals is 
now satisfied in quantity, if not in quality. A special news- 
paper—Literaturnaya Gazeta—published three times a week, 
is chiefly devoted to criticism, reviews and essays. It must, 
however, give a substantial share of its space to political 
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problems, in particular, lately, to questions of foreign policy, 
The monthlies—such as Novy Mir (New World), Ok:yaby 
or Znamya (the Flag)—are more purely literary. In addition 
to essays and reviews contain short stories, poems 2nd 
novels in instalments. Although the material is only too often 
written slavishly to schedule, these journals are neverthe!ess 
almost permanently under fire for falling into the sins of 
formalism, of modernism or for giving a distorted view of 
Soviet life. 

The role of public prosecutor is usually filled by the 
Bolshevik, the Party’s theoretical and political organ. Among 
periodicals it stands somewhat apart. It has a large circula- 
tion, but it certainly is not a popular, entertaining paper. |: 
is published every two weeks in dver half a million copies of 
80 small pages. As there are probably some 6 million Party 
members-—including candidates—the Bolshevik is not read,py 
the mass of the Party. But. for the cadres and for all those 
taking an active part in Soviet political life, it is an indispens- 
able guide, a guardian of orthodoxy. Its position towards the 
other periodicals is somewhat like that of Pravda towards the 
other dailies. It is the commander-in-chief. It criticises, 
castigates, advises and shows the path to be followed. If the 
Bolshevik had an article on philosophy, its line will be plugged 
in the forthcoming issues of Voprosy Filozofti (Problems of 
Philosophy) ; if it underlined the progressive role of Tsardom 
in Central Asia, Voprosy Istori will quickly withdraw its 
anti-Tsarist interpretation. 

On the economic side the Bolshevik’s hints are expanded 
by the two chief journals, Voprosy Ekonomiki and Planovoye 
Khozyaystvo (Planned Economy). ‘The former is a relative 
newcomer. Founded five years ago, it is published by the 
Academy of Sciences and has a circulation of over 40,000. It 
is read mainly in university circles and by higher officials 
of the foreign service. Of the two it is the more academic 
and devotes more space to economic conditions abroad. 
In addition to official versions of progress in the satellite 
countries or China, it provides statistical data on the Western 
world taken from Western statistical digests and the economic 
press (The Economist is a frequent source of information). 
True, the figures are judiciously chosen so as not to give 
too rosy a picture of the “ imperialist camp.” Still, for those 
who can analyse or read between the lines, the picture is 
not as black as is normally proclaimed in Moscow. It is 
necessary for the expert on foreign affairs and the future 
expert or his professor to-know more about the outside world 
than the ordinary layman. 


Shift of Emphasis 


The Planned Economy, published every two months by 
the Gosplan and with a slightly smaller circulation, is as old 
as the Soviet planning system itself. It used to be a real 
mine of information, but with the dropping of the iron 
curtain the stream of information was reduced to a trickle. 
More and more the emphasis has been shifted from actual 
plans to planning technique. In fact the evolution of the 
periodical press upder Stalinism is characterised by this shift 
of emphasis from general analysis to detailed technique, from 
the sgcial science to’ technology. An expanding economy 
needs experts, and a dictatorship has least to fear from narrow- 
minded specialists. While the general political, social or 
literary magazines are but a shadow of their former se'ves, 
small journals dealing with specialised subjects like machine 
tools or machine building have grown and multiplied. 


Yet it has not proved aa easy task to harness all the energy 
of the growing educated class into the process of production 
and thus to blunt completely its critical spirit. From ume 
to time journals must be sco!ded or closed down for various 
“ deviations.” Thus, for example, the Istoricheskii Journal 
was closed down after the war, when the Party decided to 
drop its ultra-patriotic and Slavophil propaganda. Inciden- 
tally, its successor—Voprosy Istorii—is now being attacked 
for lack of patriotism. Another periodical—World Politics 
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Who would be a Farmer? 


Insects are often a greater trouble than the weather in a farmer’s life, 
but the development of new insecticides has made it possible for aphids, red spider 
and other insect pests to be brought more readily and more surely under control. Essentia! 


chemicals in many of these new insecticides are made by Albright & Wilson. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W,1 
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and Economics—disappeared because its editor, the veteran 
economist Professor Varga, continued after the war to argue 
hat an immediate crisis was not inevitable in the capitalist. 
world, Generally, their discipline, somewhat relaxed during 
‘he wat, was harshly rei under the leadership of the. 
late Zhdanov. irned 
iid this caused some restlessness, since aeons wher. 
writing on linguistics over a year ago, mentioned en passant, 
that er was too much Seana ince discipline in Soviet: 
<cience. The hint was quickly taken up and the Zhdanov 
ine gave way to milder forms of control, to what has been 
called the Malenkov line, after the name of Zhdanov’s rival. 
(hus persons criticised in the Bolshemk have recently been 
lowed to defend themselves in the columns of that paper. 
Authors were told not to paint everything in rosy colours 
ind critics were allowed to discuss the place of the “ nega- 
tive” hero in Soviet literature. | writer even 


claims of Russian supremacy and ‘self-sufficiency have been 
exaggerated. All this may seem little to an outsider, but for 
the Russian intellectual these are. 

encouragement to speak up more fre 
not know how far this “ liberal” tine’ r hov 
long it will last.~ In the past the policy towards the intelli~ 
ventsia has been prone to sudden reversals, and changes in 
che international situation were not the least factor in deter- 
mining if, 











people who have only just learnt to fead and write gives 
them little worry. The real trouble is caused by those to 
whom Stalinism gave. the opportunity to learn much more 


than the alphabet. Not that this educated class is opposed: 


to the regime. On the contrary, it isa privileged class with 

a stake in the prevailing order. Yet it must be longing 

desperately for more freedom of expression. Hence the real 

dilemma is how to satisfy or appease. this longing without 

undermining the basis of Stalinist society. 2 
(Concluded) 


Belgium and the European 
Army | 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] : 


BeLGiuM is a small country with a direct and obvious 
interest in the development of international co-operation. 
But its historical traditions, the nature of its Constitution, 
ind the temperament of its people, all naturally give rise to 
certain anxieties and to certain demands, whenever a new 
step is being made towards the integration of Europe. The 
uneasiness aroused by the European Defence Community 
rested in the first place on the fact that the chief partners, 
France and Germany, did not sign the Treaty with any 
enthusiasm ; on the contrary, its ratification is by no means a 
‘oregone conclusion in either country. 

_ To understand more exactly what is worrying the Belgians 
avout the EDC, it is best to recall the particular points 
raised by the Belgian delegates during the treaty negotia- 
tions. This list gives an excellent picture of the traditional 
preoccupations felt by the Belgians whenever they are con- 
‘ronted with any project for international co-operation. 
Among these problems, it is the length of military service 
me: the ear Be defence budget that-are of most direct 

erest to gian le. Military service in jure 
which has been fixed ca eae higher Ps ge 
any of the other EDC partners ; it is designédto secure the 
forces necessary to fulfil Belgium’s international engage- 
ments, and was adopted in the hope that other countries 
would act on the same principle. In fact, Belgium now finds 
that the other European governments are lagging behind it in 


The sctew was probably turned too tightly. © 


y of liberalisation and — 
line will stretch or how . pay would involve a financial loss for the Belgian soldier, a 
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this matter ; and the Government has firmly announced that 
it will shorten the period of military service to the level 
fixed for the whole EDC by its Council of Ministers. But 
this would entail a reduction in the military contingents 
provided by Belgium. This question is all the more 
important because of the general public’s direct and lively 
interest in it, and because the Socialist party has from the 
inning been opposed to a military service of 24 months. 
The problem of the size of the national defence budget 
is. also of general interest, particularly in parliamentary 
circles, all the more so:since Belgian constitutional traditions 


affected. This was why the Belgian delegation insisted that 
the EDC’s budget should be fixed by the unanimous vote 
of its Committée of: Ministers. The hierarchical primacy of 
the Council of Misisters, especially in financial matters, has 
been one of the main objectives of the Belgians from the 

ing of the negotiations. They were anxious that the 
the Council should be such that it would be 


of 
- possible for the Belgian Government and Parliament to use 


it as a channel of intervention if 


supplement could be provided out of the national budget. 
The existence in Belgium of different linguistic comnmni-~ 
ties, the Flemish and the Walloon, has naturally made the 
Belgian military authorities specially preoccupied with the 
yt of what la are to be employed in the EDC. 
decisions taken in this matter conform to the principles 
applied in Belgium. -In_ principle, every member of ‘the 
European defence forces*is to. use his national language and 
communications between different units are to be made in 
the language of the subordinate unit. | 


Jurisdictional Guarantees 


The Belgian delegation also insisted that the nomination 
of the commanding officers of the national units should be 
reserved to the national authorities ; and it also approved 
the decision that the unanimous consent of the Council of 
Ministers should be néc for nominations to higher 
posts. The Belgians also insisted on certain jurisdictional 
guarantees for the benefit of Belgian nationals, ‘since the 
Belgian Constitution does not allow the transfer of jurisdic- 
tional powers in cases, for example, of material damages, to 
foreign tribunals. _ Thus the victim of a damage done in 
Belgium who would not accept the decision of the 
“ European Indemnities Commission” would be able to 
summon the Belgian state before the Belgian courts. In penal 
as well as in civil cases the Belgians successfully opposed 
the willingness of the other delegations to transfer judicial 
powers to the Community. 

The EDC treaty has not yet been discussed by the Belgian 
Parliament, and it is as yet too early to make out how the 
proposal for its ratification will be received both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country as a wholé. But one can get some 
idea of the sort of opposition to be expected from the discus- 
sions-on the Schuman Plan Treaty which was ratified by the 
Chamber of Deputies last week. The Socialists, who had 
abstained on the Schuman Plan vote in the Senate, in the 
Chamber voted in its favour. This was the result of M. 
Spaak’s intervention. There were thus 165 votes in favour, 
13 against and 13 abstentions. Among those abstaining was 
the President of the Chamber, M. van Cauwelaert, who was 
not convinced that the provisions of the Treaty were in 
accord with the Constitution and who feared that the devel- 
opment of international co-operation would profoundly 

ige the functioning of the present parliamentary system. 

The vote on the Schuman Plan showed that within each 
party there are both supporters and opponents of European 
union ; but in spite the reservations made by many 
speakers, 


the Schuman Plan debates made it clear that those 
in favour of more integration have managed to convince a 
large part of the Belgian Parliament. 
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German Nationalism and 
the New Treaties 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE question whether the treaties concerning the European 
Defence Community and the so-called “ Contractual Agree- 
ments ” are to be ratified by the present or by a newly elected 
German Federal Parliament has aspects which far transcend 
the party political struggle. Suppose Dr Adenauer succeeds 
by his statesmanship in silencing the grumbling opposi- 
tion in the ranks of the government, parties and in 
steering the treaties through the present Bundestag and 
Bundesrat—what will be the attitude of the German voters 
at the next election, which is due in 1953 ? Will they con- 
form to the spirit of European co-operation which is embodied 
in the treaties ?. Or will there be a victory for the nationalist 
spirit which expresses itself in the new parties of the Right, 
as well as in the departure of the German Social Democrats 
from the international tradition of August Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht ? Nobody can be bold enough to answer these 
questions with certainty, but a backward glance at the 
experience of the Weimar Republic may be instructive. 


In. the summer of 1929, at the Hague Conference, Strese- 
mann achieved the enormous success of securing the evacua- 
tion of the occupied Rhineland. On August 29th, at a per- 
sonal meeting with Briand in Scheveningen, he extracted 
from him after long and strenuous persuasion the promise 
that the evacuation. should be completed not later than June 
30, 1930—five years before the date fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Dr Schmidt, who was present as an interpreter 
at this téte-a-téte, became lyrical in describing the moment 
when Aristide Briand gave this historic promise. 

The sun suddenly shone brighter and the sea radiated 
still deeper, and this light was reflected on the face of the two 
statesmen who had wrestled so hard to come to a solution. 
Both hoped at this hour, that a new era was approaching, 


when France and Germany would be really good neigh- 
bours. 


It was the crowning triumph of Stresemann and the policy 
of Locarne. Briand had in the name of the French people 
abandoned the policy of Versailles, which had excited so 
much passionate resentment in-Germany. Now certainly, 
people thought, nationalism would lose its power. 


The French kept their word. On June 30, 1930, the 
evacuation of the Rhineland was completed. Ten weeks 
later a new Reichstag was elected. How did the German 
voters greet the new era_of international,understanding? The 
National Socialist votes jumped fronr“800,000 to 6,400,000, 
their seats increased from 12 to 107. It was at this moment, 
when the last allied soldier had left the soil-of the German 
fatherland, that the National Socialist movement became a 
danger to be reckoned with. On the extreme left the Com- 
munists won 4.2 million votes and 23 seats. Stresemann’s 


party, the Deutsche Volkspartei, lost a third of their 45 
seats, 


Two-Faced Tactics 


When the Germans suddenly found they had become full- 
fledged members of a republic, they had slowly to learn many 
things which were well understood in states with a longer 
parliamentary tradition. Jt was disastrous that the nationalist 
and monarchist opposition was double-faced. It condemned 
passionately all that the Reich had to undergo in consequence 
of its catastrophic defeat-; at the same time it was glad that 
other parties were willing to make the patriotic sacrifice of 
accepting the inevitable. This tactic began even when the 
Treaty of Versailles had to be accepted. On June 23, 1919, 
when Clemenceau demanded unconditional acceptance within 
twenty-four hours under the threat of military invasion, the 
Deutschnationalen desired the surrender as much as anybody 
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else ; they even promised solemnly not to impugn the patriotic 
motives of the deputies who voted for it. General von Secckt, 
certainly neither a friend of the government nor of surrender, 
wrote in a letter: “ Many —— who voted against the 
signature did'so because they it would be accepted in 
spite of their vote.” But when the Treaty was signed, an 
indignation campaign was conducted with the utmost vehem- 
ence against those who had submitted to surrender. Erz- 
berger, who was held mainly responsible for signing the 
Treaty, was murdered. 

This double game became clearer still when the Dawes 
Plan came up for acceptance by the Reichstag in August, 
1924. Again the Deutschnational Party opposed it 
vehemently and voted against it. There was no danger to 
Germany in this because they knew that a majority in favour 
of the proposed laws was secure ; but then came a charac- 
teristic and revealing incident. The constitutional lawyers 
found that one of the bills, concerning the railways, involved 
a change in the constitution and was therefore valid only if 
accepted by a two-thirds majority. This could not be secured 
without the votes of the Deutschnational. Reichspresident 
Ebert let it be understood that he would dissolve the Reich- 
stag if the Dawes Plan were rejected. What happened now? 
At the third reading about half of the Deutschnational mem- 
bers voted in favour, the two-thirds majority was obtained 
and the dissolution which the Deutschnational evidently 
feared was avoided. Thus the Nationalists by their tactics 
prevented the German people from giving a responsible and 
clear verdict on a decisive question of foreign policy. 


It is this precedent of the Weimar Republic that causes 
concern. When the advantages of the new treaties have 
been secured for the Germans through their ratification by 
the. present parliament, nationalist agitators will be free to 
make the most of the few restrictions that were necessarily 
included in these treaties. Many people im the Federal 
Republic, while fully appreciating the reasons behind Dr 
Adenauer’s policy, feel that it may contain dangerous pitfalls. 


Mr Holland’s Optimism 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


New ZEALAND, which is unused to such spectacles, has 
recently been edified by the appearance of its two leading 
economic advisers, the Governor of the Reserve Bank, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as witnesses in an application 
by the New Zealand Federation of Labour to the Court of 
Arbitration for a general wage increase of {2 I1s. 4d. a 
week. The application, which was supported by the New 
Zealand Public Service Association, was estimated, during 
the hearing, to represent a claim for £70 million when 
applied to all the wage earners in industry and the public 
service. There is provision for amy wage increases granted 
by the Court to be passed on to the primary industries. 


The chief purpose of the questioning of Messrs. Fussell 
and Ashwin was to show that the wage-earners are lagging 
substantially behind the farmers and company shareholders 
in their earnings: On the basis of the official consumers’ price 
index it was argued that the cost of living had increased by 
over I§ per cent since February last year when the Court 
ordered a general wage increase of 15 per cent. It was also 
maintained that wages had increased at less than hali the 
rate of farmers’ and shareholders’ increased returns during 
the past twelve months. The federation’s arguments, sup- 
ported by the Public Service Association, were directed to 
show that this disparity requires rectification in the general 
interests of economic stability and industrial peace. 


- Although it is by no means certain that the Cour! will 
find for the workers on the scale adopted last year, the 
political implications of an award falling substantially short 
of the federation’s demands. may provide problems for the 
present administration. ~The Prime Minister, Mr Holland, 
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who is of a naturally sanguine temperament, has been criti- 
cised recently for giving thé impression in a speech that he 
was ignoring this and other current grievances. 


On the face of things the Government should indeed be 
cautious in its optimism for there has been a considerable 
change in New Zealand’s economic fortunes in the past six 
to nine months. Over-importing enco by last year’s 
wool boom and stimulated by the depletion of stocks during 
last year’s five months waterfront strike, has pushed up 
imports to an unprecedented extent ; at the same time prices 
for wool and hides have fallen very sharply, though meat and 
dairy products have shown some gains. As a result, the 
favourable balance of £28 million which New Zealand 
showed for the first four months of 1951 has been trans- 
formed, during the first four months of the present year, 
into an adverse balance of over £10 million—in other words 
the country’s position has deteriorated by over £38 million 
in twelve months. It is difficult to impart a very hearty ring 
to optimism under these circumstances. 


Exchange Allocation Plan 


Another current source of discontent, at least among a 
section of the community, is the exchange allocation plan 
announced three months ago. This limits importers to 
80 per cent of the overseas exchange they used in 1990, a 
sum estimated provisionally at about £172 million in all. 
Over and above this, however, the New Zealand Reserve 
Bank, which is administering the scheme, has an estimated 
£60 million available to deal with special cases, including 
those of importers who were not in business in 1950. Since 
the scheme was announced, nearly 4,000 importers have 
applied for a share of this extra amount and the total of 
applicgtions is nearing £300 million. This makes it inevit- 
able that many applications will be drastically cut and equally 
inevitable that many importers will blame the Government 
for the reduction. It also creates the danger that the black 
market in overseas exchange, which arose two years ago 
under the “no remittance” system of car importations, will 
revive on a wider scale. The Labour Party, which intro- 
duced New Zealand to import licensing, has not been back- 
ward in suggesting that the Government should have 
reverted to this system of controls rather than accept a 
scheme which will be difficult to police and to administer. 
It is too early yet to predict whether exchange control will 
cause less heart burning than import licensing, but both seem 
calculated to raise the blood pressure. 


The trading banks and the Reserve Bank have both 
received some blame for allowing advances to mount to 
record levels and New Zealand to import beyond its means, 
but one of the freedoms the present Government has not 
restored is the freedom of the banking system to regulate its 
own affairs. Indeed, there are some-signs that this freedom 
has for long been forgotten, and that the partial removal of 
controls, after Labour departed, has found some banking 
executives ill-equipped to deal with the new conditions. 


A Reasonable Prediction 


_ The partial resumption of controls which the Government 
has imposed in order to restrain impOrters and conserve over- 
seas funds has occurred at a time when the unions’ applica- 
tion for increased wages has redirected public attention to 
the increased cost of living and when the Government is 
experiencing some of the inevitable loss of popularity which 
follows the consolidation of a new administration. _Never- 
theless, Mr Holland’s Government, with its very comfortable 
majority, has more than two years to go before it must face 
another general election, and in the meantime some at least 
of its policies will probably have been vindicated. In any 
case, Mr Holland is far from being alone in his optimism. 
When the Governor. of the Reserve Bank was » during 
the Arbitration Court hearing, whether he still felt that New 
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Zealand ‘could fulfil its promise to the sterling area by 
balancing all its payments by the middle of 1953, he said 
that he expected the country to have a surplus of £20 million 
in its overseas trading by that time. If the Government can 


. bring imports down to manageable limits, and if New 


Zealand’s export prices maintain their present levels, the 
prediction appears reasonable. 


Jews Behind the Iron Curtain 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


BEHIND the iron curtain, where Communism claims to 
have rooted out racial prejudice,.Jews once more find them- 
selves a discredited and even threatened minority. Not 
because of anti-Semitism in the old sense, but because Soviet 
policy now demands that all who have international. con- 
nections or ties abroad be classed as suspects and unreliable. 
Where Jews are concerned the stigma of disloyalty is 
apparently automatic. It expresses itself in forms of dis- 
crimination, notably over official appointments, and ip smear 
propaganda linked to attacks on Israel which once. more 
render Jews conspicuous as a racial group. The effect, there- 
fore, particularly on East European peoples, is hardiy dis- 
tinguishable from anti-Semitism. While the cold war lasts, 
Commiunist policy is not likely to change. In thé event of 
open conflict it is doubtful whether the iron curtain Jews, 
already classed as potential enemy agents, would even have 
much chance of survival. In the meantime, emigration, their 
only hope, is becoming daily more difficult. It has never 
been permitted from the Soviet Union which even in the 
post-revolutionary period, when the attitude to Jewish aspira- 
tions was still tolerant, opposed Zionism in theory and 
practice ; and. in the satellites today only a few thousands 
yearly, mostly the aged, succeed in securing exit permits. 
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In numbers the extent of the problem is not inconsiderable, 
Almost one-quarter of the 11 million Jews in the world live 
in the Cominform countries. Whilst the exact total is 
unknown, it is estimated by outside sources that it approxi- 
mates 2,430,000. Of these some 2 million live in the Soviet 
Union, a decline, due to German measures and assimilation, 
of r million over the prewar figure. Soviet Jews are, of 
course, the most isolated. But although so long exposed to 
Marxist proselytism and to pressure to merge into the Com- 
munist system, they -still maintain, visitors report, a certain 
communal integration. This is helped by the fact that most 
of them are congregated in cities where they can gather 
together for religious worship, and so preserve a sense of 
community and separate culture. The largest communities 
are in Moscow—where there are said to be 500,000—Minsk, 
Kiev and Biro-Bidjan. The last is the Jewish settlement 
promised as an autonomous state but never realised. These 
communities have little contact with each other and none 
at all with Jewries in the world outside, not even in the 
satellites. 


Zionism Among Russian Jews 


Hitherto the lot of the Jews in the Soviet Union has not 
been unfavourable. In the post-revolutionary era they were 
considered of particular value ‘because they were urban, 
adaptable, generally better educated and more skilled than the 
then illiterate Russian. Discrimination against them was 
condemned ahd often punished. This made them more eager 
than most to work for the new order and explains why so 
many have played an important part in building Communism 
in the Soviet Union and later in the satellites. The liberal 
policy continued up to the war. The Soviet authorities 
readily granted facilities for the publication of Yiddish books 
and newspapers, of which there were many; and Yiddish 
theatres flourished and were renowned. Today none of this 
exists except as part of Communist propaganda which now 
obtrudes itself into religious matters. 


Russian Jewry has been forced, under pain of severe 
penalties, to efface from its religion all mention of the political 
concept of Zionism, which is logically inseparable from it. On 
this a constant watch is kept. Nevertheless, there is every 
evidence that the Russian Jew is not only deeply conscious 
of the new Israel but passionately interested in it. There 
were, for instance, the extraordinary demonstrations in 1949 
when the first Israel mission attended the synagogue in 
Moscow ; these were followed by arrests and the closing 
down of Jewish printing plants and offices. This interest 
though inarticulate has not diminished. Jewish foreign 
visitors tell of being followed in the streets, of whispered 
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words in Yiddish, of the handclasp im the dark. Only 
recently in New York, the former Israeli Minister, p, 
Mordecai Namir, described the sensation of being watched 
“by X-ray eyes.” 


In satellite Europe, the Jews’ situation varies with the 
country and with circumstances. Thus in Czechoslovakia 
where they number but 17,000 and the people are not tradj- 
tionally anti-Semitic, the situation of the ordinary Jew, 
despite the arrest of Slansky and half a dozen other Jews in 
official positions, and the recent denunciations by the 
Minister of Information of “ cosmopolitanism and Zionism” 
is still easier than elsewhere. But emigration is not al!owed. 
The largest satellite Jewry, totalling about 180,000, is in 
Rumania. Here policy is increasingly rigorous and oppres- 
sive. Press reports indicate that the new deportations from 
Bucharest of 200,000 “ unproductive elements” include a 
great many Jews. One-fourth of the Rumanian Jews have 
registered to emigrate but, apart from the aged, every obstacle 
is being placed in their way. All property must be sold, they 
are allowed to take little money out and even personal belong- 
ings and food for the journey may be impounded at the last 
moment. Yet in Rumania, as also in Hungary, where there 
are 175,000 Jews and conditions are no easier, they continue 
to besiege the authorities for exit its, although to do so 
makes them doubly suspect, and invites punishment. Even 
Party members do this. Many try to depart illegally. Some 
weeks ago the Rumanian Security Police raided a ship due wo 
sail from Constanza and arrested several escaping to Israel. 
For some -time emigration has also been prohibited from 
Poland—where there are 50,000 Jews. A few weeks ago a 
rumour that the Warsaw Government were negotiating to 
teopen facilities caused an onrush of applicants at the Israeli 
Legation. The police broke up the crowds and made arrests. 


Anti-Semitism now Unchecked 


_ In all three countries, Jewish communal organisations have 
been put in control of Jewish Party members. All Jewish 
international organisations such as the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, the ORT and so on, were forcibly dis- 
banded some time ago. The Rumanian regime, according to 
a report, only recently closed 21 “ disused” synagogues in 
Transylvania-and turned them into Communist clubs. Anti- 
Semitism, never far from the surface in these countries, and 
fanned by the regimes’ attacks on Israel, is reported on the 
rise again. The authorities, it seems, no longer try to suppress 
it. It is significant that as a result of an outcry by workers in 
Polish state industries against the high wage earnings in co- 
operatives manufacturing clothes, shoes and furniture—mostly 
manned by Jews—the Government has by decree reduced 
earning rates and acted in other ways to curtail the co-opera- 
tives’ operation. In Poland there are still Yiddish newspapers, 
mainly vehicles for Communist propaganda, and Jewish 
schools carry on under Communist direction. Schoo! text- 
books issued in 1951 exclude all reference to Jewish nation- 
hood and Zionism. In the welter of angry anti-Israel propa- 
ganda poured out by the Polish press and radio, the would-be 
emigrant is branded an ingrate, traitor and spy. Jewish 
children write to newspapers accusing their parents of ('ying 
to take them to'Israel. — 7 


In such an atmosphere the predicament of the Jews with 
their undeniable connections and family ties abroad can cusily 
be understood. It is true that compared. with those in the 
Soviet Union, these Jews in the satellites are even today still 
permitted a réstricted measure of separate collective expres 
sion through Yiddish schools, theatres and a few newspape'’. 
But they know that this will come to an end because satellite 
policy towards the Jews, as towards everything else, must 
conform to the Soviet pati Gommunism is in effect 


the Jews of Eastern Europe back to where they wet 
the bad old days. But then at least there was no !(00 
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At a time when every nerve is being strained 
to increase the export drive, we are neglecting our 
richest source of production — the land. There 
are 17 million acres of rough grazing in Britain whose fertility 
can be vastly increased — for the first time — by modern 
mechanical methods. Every million acres of land thus reclaimed is 
capable of fattening 250,000 store cattle. Yet only £5 million in 

3 years has been allotted for the reclamation of marginal land. 





At a time when our strategic and economic security depends on 
self sufficiency, this situation makes neither strategic nor economic sense, 
We are spending more than half the proceeds of our export drive 
on buying expensive foreign food. We are trying to keep food prices 
down by subsidies instead of by growing more and cheaper food. 

One way out of this highly uneconomical situation is to equip farmers in the 
same way as we have equipped industry — with efficient, labour saving 
machinery. Harry Ferguson Litd., Coventry. 
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Spokes in the Wheels 


T HE British Transport Commission’s accounts for 
1951, which were published last Monday some 
three weeks in advance of its full annual report, show a 
revenue surplus for the year of £2,9430512- Out of this, 
the commission required £2,671,344 for capital redemp- 
tion and £158,605 to meet certain special expenses, such 
as those arising from the acquisition of new undertakings 
and the need to pay compensation to their redundant 
staf. This left a credit balance of £113,558 for the year, 
which, for an organisation with a gross revenue of over 
{624 million and balance sheet assets of just under 
{1,750 million, is a very tiny figure for a year of boom. 
It is, however, the. first credit balance that the commis- 
sion has ever earned ; it compares with a deficit of {14.1 
million in 1950 and with an accumulated deficit of {39-5 
million in the four years since the nationalisation: of 
transport took effect. The more is the pity, therefore, 
that 1952 seems certain to be another year of deficit # 
such a relapse is an almost inevitable consequence of 
falling traffic, mounting costs and Mr Churchill’s dart 
down from Olympus to stick a spoke through the wheels. 


There are some people indeed, who would say that 
the Government has inserted not one spoke but two. 
The commission itself is among those who would voice 
this double complaint. It clearly considers the proposed 
denationalisation of road transport to be almost as un- 
desirable as the Government’s meddle in fares. In the 
notes accompanying its accounts the commission goes as 
far as a nationalised board decently can in setting out 
the reasoned (as distinct from the socially chuckle- 
headed) brief for those who believe that long distance 
lorries should be left in public hands. Since the specific 
object of advancing the publication date of the 1951 
accounts was to provide the electorate with sufficient 
material to view the Goyernment’s transport policy in 
perspective, the commission’s thinly guarded comments 
on this question deserve attention. 

_ In part, the commission’s case against denationalisa- 
uion of road transport is based on the assertion that it is 
now running the lorries very efficiently ; since 1949 it 
has carried out some sensible staff economies, reduced 
the number of empty-running vehicles, pushed up the 


load per vehicle so sharply that nationalised lorries are 


how carrying some 250 million packages a year, and (as 
the accompanying table shows) transformed British Road 
Services’ net deficit of £1,200,000 in 1950 into a net 
surplus of £3,200,000 in 1951. As, however, no really 
comparable figures are available of what was the former 
Position (let alone what would be the new position) under 
private enterprise, there is not very much meat in all this. 
Very wisely, therefore, the commission bases its main 
case against denationalisation on the need for integra- 
tion. In sharp contrast to the fluffiness of most outside 
commentators, however, it goes on to define that blessed 
word in the proper way. Integration of frei i 


in its view, means that each package carried across the 


country should be carried in the medium that, for that 


particular package on that particular journey, would 
involve the least real cost. 


Under truly competitive conditions this function of 
integration would be achieved by the price system. But 
the commission declares that in the haulage undertakings 
that it has absorbed “ the pattern of road freight charges 
has not [the commission puts the “ not” in bold type] 
been found to correspond closely with the pattern of 
road cost.” Where there has been competition from the 
railways, private road hauliers have apparently tended to 
undercut them deliberately, and where there has been 
“‘a virtual monopoly of the road, the charges seem to 
have varied more according to the market, from place 
to place and time to time, than according to long-term 
cost.” After a series of studies of traffic casts, which 
“made considerable progress during 1951,” the com- 
mission made “sundry revisions” last year, and thus 
feels able to report—rather sadly—that “ the beginnings 
of a more rational price policy were in sight.” 


In addition, the commission claims that last year it 
managed to shunt off a fairer share of the ratlways’ 
public obligations on to the road services. By public 


British TRANSPORT COMMISSION'S CONSOLIDATED RECEIPTS 


























(£ Million) 
Gross Receipts Net Receipts 
Be eee or, ee ES EES ee ae 
1950 | 1951 |+0r a 1950 | 1951 | + or - 
scinaibiyigetitbingh atthtaniacinaditieteniialtiion ssbeheaiinhenbites po switiinhlggtitepessenemsitilemietay ania —— a 
British Railways* ......... | 349-6 | 383-3 [433-7 23-6 | BT |+ 81 
British Road Services...... | 62-5 | 78-6 [416-1 |—- 2-2 | 3-2 [+ 4-4 
Provincial & Scottish Buses. | 38-7 43-9 i+ 5-2 34 |} 39 |4+ OS 
London Road Services ..... } 41-3 43-4 i+ 2-1 Ri i 21 | 32 
London Rail Services . |... | 15-0 | 165 1415 | 06 | 0-5 |~ 0-3 
er carrying activities ... | 12-1 13-4 i+ 1-3 2-8 | 2-8 bs 
BM ccs iceg ceeeetaceoks | 519-2 | 579-1 |+59-9 | 30-3 | 40-0 [4 9-7 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 42-6 | 453 (4 27 97 | 1 0-6 
Grand Total RECESS Mel | 501-8 (G24 (402-6 | 40-0 491 (+ 81 
Interest and other charges. . a ae io 49-9 | 4-2 |— 3-7 
Capital redemption & special i . 
MEE, oh¥erikenececewrys one Ee one 4-2 | 2-8 |— 1-4 
a — 
OOK. aiiicich ie bo Reger ba eee g's eww | 
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* Includes carrying and delivery services. 


obligations it means the requirements to operate a regular 
and sufficient service to meet all peak traffic needs even 
where this is not financially profitable, and “to apply 
uniformly an approved and published tariff, which does 
not necessarily reflect the cost of the services rendered ” 
(but imposes on a package carried a hundred miles along 
a deserted and expensive route no bigger charge than 
that on another package of equivalent size carried the 
same distance along a crowded and cheap route). Con- 
siderable sympathy will be attracted to the commission’s 
view that the excess costs attaching to these public obliga- 
tions should be fairly spread between rail and road— 
although not everybody will agree that the second obliga- 
tion (a uniform tariff) is as desirable as the first (the 
need for services adequate to meet peak demand). 
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This, then, is the reasoned case for continued 
nationalisation of road transport. Labour politicians 
would do well to study it. But the case is still not a 
watertight one. With due respect to the excellent 
principles set down in the commission’s report, the. ex- 
perience of the past four years has shown that once a 
nationalised board has all the cards in its hands, it is 
under no continuing incentive to shuffle the pack. If 
the railways’ public obligations were cut down to a 
sensible minimum (especially in the matter of the uni- 


form tariff), and if prices on the railway system alone - 


were brought more into alignment with costs, then com- 
petition from privately owned road haulage would act 
more as a spur than as a barrier to efficiency. A glance 
at the accompanying chart will show how small is the 
ee transfer of resources from public to private 
ands in relation to the estimated freight capacity of the 
country’s available railway wagons and road vehicles. 


The issue therefore comes down again to the basic 
question of the need for alignment between railway 
charges and railway costs, and leads inexorably to con- 
demnation of the folly of the fares standstill—a condem- 
nation that is mutely emphasised by almost every figure 
in the commission’s 1951 accounts. The Minister of 
Transport’s statement in the House of Commons this 
week makes it possible to view his folly in perspective, 
both as regards the railways and provincial services and 
as regards London Transport. : 


It will be seen from the accompanying table that the 
net revenue surplus of British Railways rose by {8.1 
million, to £31.7 million, in 1951. The economies 
whereby this improvement was achieved lay partly in 
reductions in the labour force (which is down to just 


RAIL AND ROAD FREIGHT CAPACITY | 
(thousand tons) 2000 4900 6900 8900 10,000 


Other freight 


Railway delivery services 
Road haulage services 

A and B licences 

(subject to 25 mile limit) — 
C licences over 2} tons 
(traders’ lorries carrying own goods) 
C licences 24 tons and. under 
(traders’ vans carrying own goods) 


ROAD 
VEHICLES 





under 600,000 compared with just over 660,000 in 1948), 
partly in the withdrawal of unremunerative: services 
(more than 1,000 miles of unremunerative route and 
several hundred stations have been closed since 1948), 
and partly in increased efficiency (the commission’s 
favourite, if complicated, statistic of “net ton miles 
hauled per total freight engine hour in service” has 
increased from 461 in 1938 to 543 in 1948 and 595 in 
1951). These factors made possible an improvement in 
the railways’ surplus in spite of an 8 per cent increase 
in wages and other expenses in 1951 and in spite of the 
fact—not generally realised—that the average fare paid 
by railway passengers has steadily declined since 1948. 
In that year the railways’ average receipts per passenger 
mile were 1.38d., in 1950 1.26d. and in 1951 1.24d. 
This decline in average fares has been mainly due 
to the increased number of passengers utilising conces- 


* that London Transport services were alone among the 


to a much earlier situation.” Within [London 
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sion fares such a8 workmen’s and season ticke's ; wey 

over half of those using the railways now travel on such 

concession rates, while the number paying ordina-y single 

and monthly return fares has been declining. | 
* 


_ Concession fares are mostly accorded to those who 
travel at peak hours, that is to say at the hours when the 
real cost of transport is greatest. The Passenger harges 
Scheme for 1951 therefore proposed, very sensibly, to 
increase workmen’s and season tickets by 20 per cent, 
and to increase monthly returns by only Io per cent; it 
proposed that ordinary single fares should actually be 
reduced, from 2.44d. to 1.7§d. per mile. Within each 
of these categories, however, there were a number of 
special sub-standard fares—accorded either to particular 
groups (such as commercial travellers) or on particular 
routes, often as a result of historical accident ; the Pas- 
senger Charges Scheme proposed to sweep away a large 
number of these special concessions, provided that the 
increase on any one ticket should not be more than 42 
per cent. 

After a year of proceedings before the Transport 
Tribunal, the scheme was approved, but—as the com- 
mission sadly. remarks—‘“ the correction of relativities 
thereby secured ” was then made “ subject to the stand- 
still order of the Government.” This standstill order, by 
delaying the introduction of the full scheme (on the pro- 
vincial bus services as well as on the railways) from May 
tst to September rst, seems likely to cost the commission | 
some {1,800,000 this summer. In addition, when the 
scheme does come into effect, the provisions for ironing 
out sub-standard anomalies will have been removed from 
it (except for sub-standard individual single and retum 
fares, which will have been allowed to rise by up to 20 
per cent), while the special categories of travellers that 
had previously been allowed to travel at half or two-thirds 
of the ordinary rate will suffer increases of less than 10 
per cent (instead of losing their privileges altogether). 
This pruning of the proposed scheme for railway fares 
and bus fares outside London will cost the commission 
£660,000 in a full year. It will-also, inevitably, tend to 
discourage further efforts towards aligning fares with « 
real costs. At the end of 1951, in fact, the commission 
had also drawn up a Goods Charges Scheme that, it 
claims, would have “corrected many of the maladjust- 
ments” between costs and charges on the freight side. 
This scheme has now been “suspended by Paria 
mentary events” and it seems unlikely that it will be 
introduced this year. 

The axe that Mr Lennox Boyd swung last week at the 
newsLondon Transport charges scheme was even mort 
regrettable. It will be seen from the accompanying table 


commission’s principal carrying activities (other than 
railway collection and delivery services) in showing 3 
net revenue deficit last year ; their loss of {1,600,000 
compares with a surplus of £1,700,000 in 1950. The 
reason for this loss was that the Transport Tribunal sat 
on the commission’s request for fare increases from April 
1951, until early in 1952. “ Consequently,” says the | 
commission, “ Transport worked for the 
whole of 1951 at fare levels which were appropriate 


Transport’s deficit, for the “first time in history, | 
rail showed better results than road; this was largely 
because the commission shifted some of the relevant 
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“public obligations” (especially in respect of cheap. 
workmen’s fares) from the trains to the buses during the 
vear. But all travellers on London Transport, whatever 


heir experience in the past two months, were in effect 


<absidised by the rest of the country in 1951. 


The London Transport charges scheme, which came 
o effect on March 2nd and which was designed to 


remove this subsidisation, followed the same pattern as 
‘ne general passenger charges scheme. There was, how- 


-er, a large number of special sub-standard anomalies 
hat needed to be ironed out in London, and this involved 


come re-shuffling of fare stages—although once again 


except for certain very short journeys) the increase on 
ny one ticket was limited to 42 per cent. From August 


21st, the alteration in fare stages is to be rescinded, the 
anomalies smoothed out on March 2nd are to be ruffled 


p again, and the increases in most sub-standard charges 


are to be reduced to the level of the increases in standard 


harges of the same value. These “ rectifications” in 


London will cost the commission {1,240,000 in a/full 


° 
dai. 


Among the commission’s activities other than the 


railways and London Transport, both the provincial and 
Scottish buses and the shipping services earned satisfac- 
‘ory surpluses last year. Once again, however, there was 


The New Nobility 


Our “old nobility” live in the popular traditions as 
men of great hearts and great achievements. If they rode 
down the farmer’s corn in pursuit of their game, or horse- 
whipped the churl who crossed their path, at least the 
farmer and the serf had the satisfaction of believing in 
the great Superiority of their oppressors and they had 
some reason, either from former deeds or present acts 
of high-handed courage and generosity, to respect and 
admire those who scourged and oppressed them. -But 
modern nobility . . . has dwindled out of respect as 
much as it has improved im behaviour. It is only pur- 
suing the same downward path for one of its members 
to state in the House of Commons that . . . the nation is 
bankrupt, demoralised, and ruined; though nowhere, 
among a population accustomed to complain and have 
their grievances redressed . . . has there been even a 
public-house meeting, much less a parish or county 
meeting, to inform Legislature that the people are 
suffering. . . . The activity of every class in its proper 
business and the general contentment ‘warrant the 
laughter and cheers with which the unfounded statements 
of the Marquis of Granby were received on Monday. .. . 
The Noble Lord might have been silent, and remained 
in possession of all the respect which belong to the heir 
to the Dukedom of Rutland and the future owner of 
Belvoir Castle. But to make statements in the House of 
Commons, which the whole community disavow, and to 
be the mere mouthpiece of others, is to sink himself and - | 
help to sink his class below those whose statements he 
adopts. The old nobility were the leaders of the people, 
their banners waved in front of the national battles, and 
their wealth improved the public taste. Their 
descendants, like Lord Granby, are generally in the rear 
of the people ; or if ever they go in front it is to fight 
for their own advantage... . Their old functions have | 
come to an end, and not having the capacity to create 
new ones, they exhibit in Lord Granby the melancholy | 
spectacle of an old and once-honoured race fallen to | 
decay. ; | 
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a large element of cross-subsidisation.. Among the buses, 
the long-distance express coaches—which, thanks to the 
limitation of services offered, achieved load factors of 
over 90 per cent—subsidised the stage carriage services. 
Among the shipping services, Scotland was heavily 
subsidised by the rest of Britain. 


* 


This pattern of cross-subsidisation is complicated by 
the fact that there are two other milch cows upon which 


* the British rail user has drawn for many years. First, he has 


lived off the rentier. Before the war 3s. 1d.from every £ of 
receipts of the railway companies and 2s. 9d. from every 
£ of receipts by the London Passenger Transport Board 
went in interest or dividends ; in 1951 the relevant figure 
for the whole British Transport Commission was 1s. 1d. 
in the £ (with interest charges expressed per f{ of capital 
being, of course, much lower). Secondly, the traveller 
has lived off posterity. The commission points out in 
its published notes that costs have risen by far more than 


~ charges to the public since 1938 (§7 per cent more in the 


case of the railways and 77 per cent more in that of 
London Transport); and it specifically asserts that one 
of the reasons why it has been able to bridge this gap is 
that “the amounts reserved for replacement are based 
mainly on historical and not on current cost.” It seems 
evident from this statement that the real value of capital 
assets in the transport system is not being kept intact. 


The commission’s fixed assets, including goodwill, 
rose by £32.8 million to £1,446.9 million last year, and 
its stores and materials by {16.7 million to {87.1 million. 
To finance this investment, it sold a steady stréam of 
marketable securities (nearly all of them gilt-edged) and 
then raised {£60 million on 1} per cent one-year stock 
from the National Debt Commissioners towards the end 
of the year. - The funds thus raised. were not immedi- 
ately re-invested in gilt-edged, for the commission’s 
balance sheet on December 31st showed a fall of £61.3 
million in holdings of marketable securities, to under 
£8,500,000, and a rise in “ bank balances, Treasury bills, 
deposits at short call and cash” by £43.6 million to just 
over £84 million ; somebody was exercising a canny 
liquidity preference here. 


The general impression that emerges from these 
figures is that Britain now has an over-expanded but 
rusting transport system that is being compelled each year 
to carry a growing amount of high cost traffic at subsi- 
dised rates, while a dwindling amount of low cost traffic 
pays more than its economic fare. The commission 
attempted some sensible improvements last year, and in 
a year of booming traffic managed to reach temporary 
solvency, but even without the Government’s ill-con- 
sidered intervention on sub-standard fares it would still 
have had a long way to go before the pattern of charges 
was in any way aligned with that of real costs. It has 
become increasingly clear that the root trouble of British 
transport is that its whole system of charges and fares is 
riddled with anomalies. So long as the Govertiment is 
afraid to face up to this fact, it cannot really expect 
wholehearted support for its proposals to tinker with the 


“mechanism of management and ownership. The response 
dt must expect is that which would have greeted Mr . 


Edward Lear’s jumblies if they had issued a White Paper 
ee they, too, went to sea in 
as — 


* 
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The Price of Electricity—II 
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Promoting the Peak ?— 


tr very recently, electricity was perhaps the only 

commodity bought in the home that cost less than 
before the war. In the financial year 1950-51, the last 
period for which figures are available, domestic con- 
sumers paid an average price of 1.463d. a unit, compared 
with 1.596d. in 1938-39; and the average price to 
industry had risen only from 0.667d. a unit to 0.930d. 
In other words, although retail prices in general have 
more than doubled and wholesale prices have more than 
trebled, domestic electricity charges have actually fallen 
by nearly ro per cent while industrial charges have risen 
by only 39 per cent. Last year electricity prices were 
increased ; but probably not very substantially on the 
average. In general, therefore; complaints that electricity 
now costs too much are clearly unjustified ; and though 
alterations in tariffs have- obviously borne hardly upon 
some consumers, even their complaints are perhaps 
mainly based upon sharp, sudden changes in their elec- 
tricity bill, rather than on comparisons with the prices 
they pay for other goods. In June, 1950, Sir Henry Self 
said, “ Electricity is still, relatively, a cheap commodity ”; 
and that holds good today. But is it too cheap ? 

There are two distinct points of view from which this 
less conventional criticism is today being ventured 
against at least the domestic tariffs of the nationalised 
electricity industry. The first, often expressed in these 
columns and elsewhere, is that by offering electricity 
below cost to domestic consumers during the hours of 
peak demand, the industry promotes the additional peak 
load that it has generally to spread and on occasion to 
shed ; and thus, by making less than the most economic 
use of the capital equipment it now operates, may tend 
to make an undue claim upon national investment 
resources for additional equipment to meet . this 
“promoted” demand. The second argument that elec- 
tricity is being offered too cheap is based upon the need 
for economy in coal. These critics, arguing that for 
space heating in particular electricity is an inefficient 
way of turning coal into heat, accuse the British Elec- 
tricity Authority of encouraging excessive and inefficient 
use of coal that is becoming increasingly scarce by offer- 
ing householders cheap electricity. Both criticisms are 
sometimes voiced by the same people. But one should 
not be confused with the other ; their implications are 
by no means.the same. 


In accounting terms at least, it should be noted that 
the BEA’s revenue is covering its total costs. In the 
three years to 1950-51, it earned a net surplus after 
meeting interest charges, and is probably doing so 
still. Its provision for depreciation is probably inade- 
quate. At the 1950-51 price of about {£50 a kilowatt, 
its generation equipment alone might cost £650 million 
to replace ; in 19§0-§1 BEA provided £14,600,000 for 
depreciation of all assets and put {1,300,000 to a 
central reserve (not specifically allocated to cover extra 
costs of replacement). In common, admittedly, with 
many commercial concerns—and with the other nationa- 
lised fuel industries—BEA is probably giving capital 
away, even though its average prices nominally cover its 
average costs of supply. 


But 4 is fairly clear that its domestic tariffs do nor 
reflect marginal costs—the cost of supplying a particular 
consumer with electricity as and when he buys it. The 
industry’s new “ variable block ” tariffs, it was concluded 
in an earlier article, are merely'a convenient variant of 
the old two-part tariffs. Both are equally “ promotional,” 
in that the price of the next unit of electricity a consumer 
buys—whenever he happens to buy it—is slightly less 
than the price of the last. Yet the cost of supplying elec- 
tricity varies widely at different times. Broadly speak- 
ing, electricity cannot be stored; so the industry 
requires an amount of generating capacity related not 
to its customers’ total consumption at all times, but 
to their greatest total demand at any time. Accord- 
ing to the “ peak responsibility” allocation of costs, 
therefore, the capital costs of generation and a large 
proportion of the capital costs of transmission and dis- 
tribution should be attributed to consumption at peak 
hours alone—since the capital equipment required to 
supply consumption at other times must already be in- 
stalled to meet peak demand. Any tariff that offers elec- 
tricity’at “ promotional ” rates at peak times as well as 
off the peak, and broadly covers average costs, will thus 
be selling it too cheap at peak hours, and too dear off the 

This is more than theoretically important. In 
earlier years, the industry’s “‘ promotional ” tariffs were 
offered in order to attract consumption at off-peak hours, 
and thus to improve the load factor on its generating 
capacity ; they succeeded, for a long time. But in recent 
years, during which a very large number of electric fires 
have been installed in British homes, the electricity load 
has become increasingly weather-conscious ; the extra 
consumption that has recently been promoted seems 
increasingly to be taken at peak hours. The load factor 
can no longer be counted upon to improve as a result of 
promotional selling ; it is now artificially high as a result 
of load-spreading and power cuts, and it is expected to 
worsen. 

* 


Can tariffs be designed that would more closely reflect 
these marginal costs of supply ; could they be put into 
practice ; and would they restrain or transfer demand at 
peak hours? Many methods have been suggested. Some 
are based-upon estimating the contribution to maximum 
demand of particular types of electricity consumption— 
lighting, cooking, heating, power, and others—and dis- 
criminating in price een these in proportion ; but 
such methods do not discriminate een the actual 
demands made by different consumers, and would put 4 
premium upon evasion. A more icable form is the 
“ maximum demand ” tariff, in which the fixed charge in 
a two-part tariff is made proportional to the maximum 
metered demand of the consumer. The Area Boards are 
tending to use this form of tariff for supplies to industry ; 
and since the maximum demand of most industrial cot- 
sumers may broadly tend to be made during hours 
for the supply system, the prices at which industry buys 
electricity bly will reflect the real costs of supply _ 
aint esi saa: sone somes wate But perhaps 
the least arbitrary of all forms of tariffs would be a ~ ume 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 






But anyone familiar" with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
- Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
m vital tothe success of modern trading 
~ ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches. 
























































ing expedition directed against 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





river sands by a process involving the 
use of sheepskins, Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 


Branches in? INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGAN~ 
YIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Governmend in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and 
UGANDA. 


Head Office ; 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 









ancient world would seem insignificant 


when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 





FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


Over 3,000,000 bales 


Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
ef fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260,000,000. We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 


in the Unien for business men who are 


of wool exported yearly 


Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter 
and is one of the chief primary producing 
countries of the world. Her secondary industries 


are growing in importance and are well repre- 
interested in market conditions or com- 


mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at the address given below. 


sented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Wales welcomes enquiries about trade and 
business opportunities and the establishment of 
new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


Ask your bankers to consult— 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


s BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


FIRST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK in the SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce, 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charlies HI Street, London, S. W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, z 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6:. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
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THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH IN 
BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 


perience and personal service to each 


customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is completely modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never become impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 
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of day ” tariff, by which consumption during peak hours 
__which in recent years have become more settled and 
predictable—is recorded separately and charged for at a 
rate that reflects its “ peak capacity” costs, while con- 
sumption off peak is charged for at a price reflecting in 
the main “ energy costs” alone—fuel and other running 
costs. Such a tariff would not appear difficult to design : 
about a year ago, for example, Mr H. S. Houtthaker 
calculated that from BEA’s costs and operations in 
1948-49 a Charge of about 33d. a unit in peak periods 
and about $d. a unit off the peak might be justified 
making provision for depreciation at replacement costs). 
There would remain the ed “consumer costs,” 
such as connection, billing, meter-reading, and certain 


| other indivisible overhead costs, which would have to 


be recovered either in a fixed charge or in the unit prices, 


A maximum demand meter costs about £25; and 
metering to record consumption at different times 
separately for a time-of-day tariff would also cost more 
than the ordinary domestic meter, since it would have to 
incorporate some form of time-switch (perhaps clock- 
work-driven, but electrically wound) or centrally con- 
trolled relay. Even the second of these, therefore, would 
probably cost too much to apply to any but the larger 
domestic consumers and to commercial consumers. For 
other domestic consumers, these meters would not be 
economic to install; the best that might be done to 
restrain theif peak consumption might be to make the 
present tariffs less “ promotional” by evening out the 
rates in the variable-block tariffs, towards a flat rate for 
electricity, and by offering cheap rates for special off- 
peak consumption, such as water-heating—which some 
Area Boards already do. But the capital cost of time-of- 
day meters and any additional maintenance they might 
require hardly explain the quite adamant opposition in 
the British electricity supply. industry to such tariffs. 
They are dismissed as technically impracticable—though 
they are, in fact employed to some extent on the 
Continent. More plausibly, BEA argues that “a tariff 
incentive reasonably related to the costs of supply is 
unlikely to be sufficient to offset the value to the con- 


sumer of the emergency use of electric space-heating in” 


abnormally cold weather.” This utter disbelief in the 
price mechanism surely needs to be substantiated. Does 
BEA really believe that a sharply higher price during 
peak hours would not induce a matgin of consumers to 
reduce their demand? As a short-term answer to the 
problem of power cuts, BEA may be justified in pre- 
ferring—or rather, disliking slightly less—the much 
more arbitrary method of restraining peak demand by 
load-limiting devices, which render all or part of a con- 
sumer’s supplies at peak hours liable to interruption. 
Last year, after prolonged opposition, BEA did reluc- 
tantly consent to experiment with such equipment, and 
al one poimt eyen stated that it was directing its Area 
Boards to order load-limiters without awaiting final con- 
clusions from its tests. Whether it has actually done 
much in this direction, after. an encouragingly mild 
winter without power cuts, remains to be seen. 


But the case for tariffs that more closely reflect . 


marginal costs of su remains independent of the 
possible effect of ‘ach tare upon the problem of power 
cuts ; the alternative BEA has chosen is the investment 


of about £140 million a in extra capacity. If the 
industry’s load factor be i by tariffs that 


restrained or transferred demand at peak hours, the addi- 


tional electric power that Britain needs in coming years 


‘adopt of its own accord. In tha 


837 


might be supplied with a somewhat moderated rate of 
capital expansion. Many factors affect any comparison 
of cost; but in terms of capital, if time-of-day tariffs 
offered to about two million large domestic and commer- 
cial consumers, costing {10 each, or £20 million in all, 
for special metering, were to restrain these consumers’ 
demand during peak hours by half a kilowatt each, it 
would reduce prak demand by a million kilowatts. At 
current prices, the generating stations to supply that 
slice of the load—leaving out transmission and distribu- 
tion capacity—would cost {50 million or more. Forms 
of tariff that might transfer demand from the peak might 
well be a sound commercial proposition for BEA. 


* 


Nobody would suggest, on the other hand, that the 
prices suggested for electricity upon grounds of coal 
economy would be good business for BEA. The coal 
savers want to reduce coal consumption in power stations 
as a whole, not selectively. Electricity for domestic space 
heating, they argue, should be penalised ; most simply, 
by indiscriminate price increases for the domestic con- 
sumer, and by the reservation of electricity for the pur- 
poses it-serves incomparably well—lighting and certain 
forms of industrial power. One suggestion—put forward 
as a shock treatment for the consumer—would be to turn 
the BEA “variable block” tariff upside down. The 
domestic consumer would receive enough electricity to 
cover lighting and other essential uses at a moderate 
rate ; further units would become progressively more 
expensive. The average price, such fuel planners argue, 
should be increased until it equated demand to supply— 
which does not mean generating capacity, but the 
amount of coal that under a national fuel policy “ ought ” 
to be allowed to electricity. 


It would be tempting to explore the effect of such a 
tariff upon BEA’s ould it enable electricity 
to be offered much more cheaply to industrial consumers 
—thus rendering uneconomic another favourite of the 
solid fuel economisers, private power generation ? 
Seriously, one’s acceptance of the need for such drastic 
measures must depend upon one’s reading of the pros- 
pects of the demand for coal and its supply during the 
next decade and of the comparative figures of efficiency 
of the different fuels—combined with the costs in money, 
real resources-and personal inconvenience of the various 
fuel-saving measures now being proposed by various 
contributors to the debate on fuel policy. But it is clear 
that such a policy of deliberately charging more than the 
traffic would bear, and driving away customers it has 
recently sought to win, is not one that any fuel industry 
—nationalised monopoly or not—could be expected to 
t sense, this is a question 
not for BEA but for Viscount Ridley, Mr Lloyd and 
Lord Leathers. For the present, the balance of evidence 
on fuel policy does not seem clear enough to justify so 
violently disincentive a form of tariff for electricity alone. 
Coal is the primary source of the great majority of the 
fuels consumed in Britain ; upon such reasoning, should 
not the National Coal Board ¢e the prices of 
coal to bring demand into line with supply and. with the 
relative efficiency and convenience of the different fuels ? 
If such a policy should be decreed—and if it could ever 
be administered—electricity is not the only fuel the price 
of which would have to be aligned with it. 

On examination, indeed, it may be concluded that the 
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two forms of criticism of BEA’s tariff policy tend to 
clash. Such forms of tariff as would improve load factor 
on the electricity system would not necessarily save coal ; 
if BEA’s load factor reached 60 per cent instead of 47 
per cent, for example, it might cost another ten million 
tons of coal a year. But from the point of view of saving 
coal, even power cuts have their virtues ; the fact/that 
additional demand for electricity may have been attracted 
on to the peak has meant on occasion that part of it was 
simply not supplied, and thus did not take coal. But 


Business Notes 


Markets Slipping Further 


The news that the sterling area’s gold reserves fell by 
less than {10 million between the end of March and June 
11th has not been sufficient to restore confidence among 
investors. The big institutions, who by now must have pi‘ed 
up a considerable backlog of liquid funds, have remained 
firmly on the fence. The small private investors, whose 
buying was principally responsible for the firmness of the 
market before last month’s crack, are no longer giving any 
notable support—although they do not, at the moment, 
seem to be generally disposed to sell. In these circumstances 
the market is narrow and unduly vulnerable to any new 
expansion of sales. The pace this week seems to have been 
set by industrial companies caught in the credit squeeze, or 
apprehensive of a further squeeze, and consequently disposed 
to offload some of their depleted holdings of gilt-edged. On 
Wednesday of this week selling of this character appears to 
have been the main factor in forcing War Loan and 33 per 
cent Conversion Loan down by {ths of a point on that day. 
By the close of business on Thursday War Loan stood at 
734, having touched 73, and old Consols at 55% ; these were 
their lowest levels since the early 1930s, and compared with 
prices of 744 and §7 respectively, just before Mr Butler’s 
statement on Thursday of last week. The market has also 
come under pressure from sales of.a new £22 million tranche 
of 34 per cent Coal Stock, 1977-80, allotted to former 
colliery owners last weekend at a price of 84%, but some 
cushion has obviously been provided against such selling. 
Industrial shares have reflected the weakness of gilt-edged, 
and by Wednesday’s close the Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares stood at 103.7, compared with 
105.1 a week before. 


To a greater extent than ever before, of course, investors 
are looking over their shoulder at the foreign exchange 
market, where sterling edged ‘up irresolutely, from $2.78} 
to $2.783, in the first four working days following Mr 
Butler’s statement—only to relapse sharply to $2.78 on 
Wednesday, and then to $2.784 on Thursday. Despite the 
better showing of the gold reserves, it is clear that the 
markets are still uneasily questioning whether the Govern- 
ment’s announced objective of external equilibrium in the 
second half of this year can be accomplishable without 
further stern measures to secure the diversion of exports to 
hard currency markets and to hold back internal demand. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies Departs 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr R. G. Menzies, left 
London for the United States this week after a visit that 
appears to have covered an exceptionally wide agenda. Among 
the points raised and discussed were the problem of 
Australian food production and exports to Britain. This 
subject is to be pursued further in London. The Australians, 


_ for their part, have promised to make a real effort to reverse 


the drift towards urbanisation and to give food production 
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whatever the modifications of fuel pricing policy thy 
may be dictated in the interests of national fuel cconom 
the case for tariffs that reflect marginal costs of supply 
remains a strong one. And until it offers such tariff; 
or demonstrates conclusively that they are impracticabls 
—BEA’s argument that the best way to select the most - 
efficient and convenient fuel for a given purpose jg t 
leave it to the free choice of the consumer seems rather 
disingenuous. For it is still offering its own wares—fo, 
some of the time—at cut price. 


the high priority that it deserves. Defence problems have 
also come into the question, and Britain has given certai 
promises to satisfy Australian defence requirements, and tp 
“shift some of the emphasis that now focuses on Europe to the 
defence problems of the Pacific. In announcing the result of 
talks with Mr Menzies, Mr Churchill this week stressed the 
desirability of holding a Commonwealth Economic Conference 
** at the earliest possible moment.” At this conference, which 
is likely to be held next year, the financial problems of the 
sterling area will once again come to the fore, though it is by 
no means improbable that drastic developments wil! not have 
occurred in this sphere before then. On the subject of ex- 
change policy, Mr Menzies this week stressed his belief in 
the goal of convertibility of sterling. He said that the pro- 
tection and strengthening of sterling and the building up of 
aevolume of trade that would underspin sterling would not 
be an element of hostility to any other trading or financial 
system or to the dollar area in particular. 


Something appears to have been achieved during Mr 
Menzies’ visit on the question of Australia’s import restric- 
tions. Mr Menzies, in a statement made just before his 
departure, pointed out that Australia was determined to live 
within her income and to maintain her international solvency 
at all costs. It was for these reasons alone that the import 
restrictions had been introduced. He accepted, however, 
the point that Australian importers might in some 
cases have used the import cuts as a pretext for dishonouring 
outstanding contracts where price movements had turned 
against them In order to put this matter beyond doubt the 
Australian Government has now decided to introduce some 
important changes in the procedure for issuing impott | 
licences for category B goods, in which imports were to b 
restricted to only 20 per cent on value of orders placed in 
1950-51. Henceforth it will be made the general rule that 
where an Australian importer has placed firm orders for such 
goods before March 8th his quota for category B goods cat- 
not be applied to licences for goods ordered after this date 
until the old orders have been satisfied. That should clos 
a loophole through which a certain dishonourable avoidance 
of contracts has been attempted under the alleged protection 
of the Government’s import cuts. Mr Menzies also promised 
a more sympathetic administration of the import quot 
regulations with a view to meeting exceptionally hard cass. 
But there was no hint in the discussions held in London o 
any general relaxation of Australia’s import controls. If there 
were any suggestion that these import cuts might be cased f 
Britain were prepared to extend credits to Australia, they 
were made by implication only. There was no direct sugge> 
tion by Australia that its London funds might be reinforced 
through raising new short-term credit or long-term loans 
the London market. In the United States, however, 
Mr Menzies is now, he will be pursuing the quatty 
of new dollar facilities. What he has specifically in mind 
a further $150 million loan from the International Bank He 
spoke of it so confidently in London that it must be 4 
that most of the preparatory work for this operation has beet 
successfully completed. | 
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Where the Credit Shoe Pinches 


The. latest of the quarterly analyses of bank advances 
reveals the effectiveness of the new monetary policy even 


more strikingly than the monthly totals of the clearing banks , 


have done. In the three months to the date of the May 
analysis, a period of seasonally strong credit demands, the 
total of bank advances in Great Britain dropped by £52 
million, to £2,004 million. This is easily the biggest decline 
shown in any quarter since the war, and is the first one 
nce the second half of 1950, when electricity advances were 
» repaid out of the proceeds of a BEA loan, It is true 
tha the latest figures were affected by similar repayments ; 
but the distinctive feature of the analysis, as compared with 
the monthly figures, is that it shows the electricity repay- 
nts completed by the date of the May make-up to have 
been appreciably smaller than was at first supposed. Clearing 
bank advances (the figure for which includes advances abroad 
as well as some extraneous items) dropped in May by {62 
million, or by roughly the amount then called on the loan ; 
but it now appears that at that date only some of the banks 
had had the full benefit of repayments from the second call, 
nd the quarterly figures for all banks reveal a decline of 
advances to public utilities by only £30 million over the 
three months, to {105 million. Advances to all other 
domestic borrowers therefore fell during the quarter by {22 
million, which suggests that the credit shoe has pinched a 
good deal tighter in this period than it did in the first three 
months of the new discipline, when the total of such advances 
vas just stabilised ; in February/May, 1951, it rose by nearly 
£66 million. 

This contraction of credit to the private sector of the 
economy has been achieved despite an increase in advances 
to the expanding metal-using industries (the engineering and 
iron and steel groups have each secured another {7 million) 
and despite two rather unexpected increases of {£17 million 
in credits for food, drink and tobacco and £6 million for 
the “other financial” group, which includes finance 
corporations and certain holding companies. The big 
crease in the food category is seasonal, but the total for 
this group, at {£184 million, is now £40 million more than 
it was at the same date last year. Seven other groups have 
each secured slightly increased credits—quarrying, non- 
ferrous metals, transport, agriculture (much less than 
seasonal), charities, entertainment (rather curiously) and 
cotton. This last increase, though it amounts to only 
£650,000, to {19.7 million, is significant in that it confirms 
that the banks are not putting any strong pressure on the 
holders of heavy stocks in this group. 


* 


On the other hand, the shoe may have been allowed to 
pimch elsewhere in textiles: credits to the wool group have 
contracted by £3.9 million, to £21.7 million, and those to 
‘ other textiles” by £6.2 million; to £61 million. The fall 
in Taw material prices, however, must have substanti 
reduced the need for credit in these categories. A big f 
in the chemicals group, which by February had reached the 
abnormally high total of £42 million, and is now down to 
under {£29 million, is presumably attributable to repayments 
trom the proceeds of recent capital issues. Small declines 
are shown in coal, shipping and shipbuilding, leather and 
tubber, retail trade (in sharp reversal of the seasonal trend), 
building materials and contractors, and local authorities ; and 
a rather larger decline in “ unclassifiable ” industry, which 
1s down by £8.3 million, at £139 million. It is impossible 
to guess from the figures the extent to which these declines 
reflect pressure from the banks rather than voluntary repay- 
ape so ae doubt at all that pressure has been 
ource of the striking contraction 8 million, 
in credits to the large “ personal and fessional ” 


At £410 million, this ik eae 
peak ‘senclesik aan oh oe Ore 


Copper’s Leap 

At the end of last week the price of copper in Britain 
made its biggest leap, to its highest level. The Ministry of 
Materials, having at last seen a little more clearly through 
the confusion that is stili reigning in the New York copper 
market, raised its selling price by no less than {50 a ton, 
to £281. This price is equivalent to 32} cents a lb in New 


* York, as {11 a ton has to be deducted to cover cost of 


freight, storage and delivery to consumer’s works. The 
American export price is at present quoted as a range of 
34-364 cents a lb (£283-£300 a ton equivalent British price). 
The Ministry is not, therefore, keeping strictly to its recently 
announced policy of aligning British prices with those quoted 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal. Admittedly, it is 
difficult to discover the true price of copper, but according 
to quotations both in New York and on the continental 
“free” market, it is certainly above 324 cents a lb. The 
Rhodesian producers, themselves, are probably not eager to 





COPPER PRICES 
cents > ft per to 





obtain an undue price for their output, for wages in the 
mining belt are geared to the average price of copper related 
to current costs ; and while wages follow this margin closely 
when it is expanding, they may not follow it so ciosely 
when it is contracting. But the confusion about the real 
price of copper emphasises the need for a proper world 
market—and that, by tradition and logic, should be in 
London. xeheE am age 

Copper has now become a dear metal, though in relation 
to lead, it is no dearer than it was in the ten years before 
the war. But since the war, when the price of lead rose 
more sharply than that of copper, plumbers and builders 
substituted copper for it. If the prewar price relationship 
persists for any length of time, it is conceivable that they will 
revert to lead—at least to some extent. In that case the 
price of copper might drop from its present high level and 
the price of lead might rise. At current prices there might 
also be some switching from copper to zinc. Any com- 
= with the prewar period must be treated cautiously ; 

ut the recent leap in the price of copper is bound to reduce 
consumption in its marginal uses. The present spread 
between the prices of the three main base metals is the 
widest ever attained in the postwar period, and some narrow- 
ing of it would seem inevitable. 


n x ra 


The Managing Board of the European Payments Union 
has been meeting in Paris this week to translate into precise 
and legalistic language the general agreement reached pre- 
il of Ministers on the extension 
? of this month. In general, the under- 
standing they reached was sufficiently precise to allow the 
drafting to proceed . There is one point, however, 


at which the arrangements are causing some difficulty. This 
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concerns a provision in the agreement for dealing with 
Belgium’s excess credits to EPU, under which it was pro- 
posed to fund $50 million of the excess in a form that would 
enable Belgium to monetise it immediately. The EPU side 
of this agreement was an undertaking to repay the $50 million 
in question to Belgium in five equal annual instalments, 
beginning in 1953. Belgium, for its-part, hoped to borrow 
an equivalent amount of dollars from the International 
Monetary Fund for five years, and to repay the Fund out 
of the yearly instalment§ paid by EPU. The Governor of 
the National Bank of Belgium has gone to Washington this 
week to discuss the technical aspects of this operation, but 
the question has now been raised whether such an operation 
is permissible under the Articles of Agreement of the IMF. 
Belgium can by no stretch of imagination plead the temporary 
balance of payments difficulties that would entitle it to ask 
for assistance from the IMF. Nor do the articles of IMF 
allow it to enter into commitments involving obligations 
with parties other than member countries. 


Another difficulty arises from the fact that the Paris agree- 
ment did not specifically commit EPU to make its annuity 
payments to Belgium in gold or dollars. Those annuity 
payments will be taken, as they fall due, into the EPU 
clearing. - They will not, therefore, necessarily be made in 
gold but may merely serve to increase Belgium’s credit with 
EPU. In these circumstances, it may be impossible for 
Belgium to link its proposed borrowing from IMF directly 
with the EPU funding ; it may have to interpose itself as 
a direct party to the transaction, taking on its own shoulders 
the responsibility for the repayment of its proposed loan 
from the IMF, and leaving EPU out of the contract. It 
has also to be decided whether the proposed advance from 
IMF will be made under normal IMF procedures or whether 
it will be in addition to Belgium’s quota with the IMF. 
So much new ground has to be covered in this interesting 
and original operation that it is not surprising that the 
highest Belgian banking authorities should have gone to 
Washington to discuss it. 


* * * 


Accountants and the Value of Money 


This week over 2,500 accountants from thirty-three 
different countries have met in the Royal Festival Hall in 
London for the sixth International Congress on Accounting ; 
the first of these congresses was held in the United States in 
1904, and it is nearly twenty years since England was last 
the venue. Four main themes dominated the discussion— 
the appropriate accounting technique for dealing with 
fluctuating price levels, the incidence of taxation in different 
countries, the almost universal difficulty of raising or retain- 
ing capital for development, and the future role of the 
accountant both in public service and private and com- 
mercial practice. 


More than thirty-five set papers, together with much 


informal discussion, were devoted to these four themes; it — 


is impossible to attempt here any adequate précis of the 
contributions, which were themselves presented in admirably 
crisp form. Inevitably, however, the root problem 
that recurred again and again throughout the congress was 
the difficulty of replacing fixed assets under tax systems 
that permit allowances for depreciation only on the basis of 
original cost. Much less was heard than at the time of the 
Tucker Committee of the suggestion that there are moral 
arguments that preclude any economic valuation of both 
fixed assets and stocks for tax purposes. There was, how- 


-ever, still a distinct cleavage between those who favoured a 


once-for-all revaluation when (they assumed it was “ when,” 
not “ if”) the war and postwar inflation is passed, and those 
who favoured a continuing system to take account of a year- 
by-year change in the value of money ; ingenious answers to 
some of the technical objections raised to the latter approach 
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were outlined Mr C. P. Barrowcliff of Britai 
Professor W. eo of the United States. Bite, 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution cme ‘ 
accountants in countries such as France and Ge a 
where inflation has long since run far enough to show hoy 
absurd it is to regard a franc or mark (or for that matter, 
£) of the 1930s as the same accounting unit as a franc y 
mark of the 1950s. In particular, three accountants associ. 
ated with the French Ministry of Finance gave a |ycig 
description of the French system of relying on officig | 
coefficients that express the fall in the value of money sing | 
a given base date. Under French accounting and tax kyy 
the maximum value of each revalued fixed asset is obtained 
by: multiplying the original cost of that asset by the co. 
efficient fixed by the Government for the year of ix 
acquisition ; yearly accretions to = neem reserves are 
revalued by applying appropriate c tents taken from the 
same schedule, and the difference between the figure 
emerging from these two calculations is taken as the written. 
up value on which new depreciations are based. In th: 
early postwar years the French government stipulated tha ' 
depreciation should be spread over a minimum period ¢ 
eight years for plant and twenty years for buildings, by 


since 1948 the remaining life of each asset has been the 
accepted basis, 


* * x 


German Debt Talks 


The threatened deadlock in the discussions on Germany’ 
prewar external debts has been successfully avoided. Th 
discussions have been resumed in London. A reflection of 
this improved atmosphere is to be seen in the considerable 
recovery that German bonds have made from the low 
prices touched when news of the initial German offer an 
its summary rejection by the creditors became known. The 
fact that new proposals are being tentatively suggested from 
the German side seems to be implied in the holding of a full 
meeting of the Creditors’ Committee in London this week. 
One of the points discussed at this meeting was the problem 
of the Standstill debts, on which full agreement is said to 
be within sight. The Standstill creditors argue that they 
should be given priority because a satisfactory settlement 
of theif claims is an essential preliminary to the extension of § 
new commercial credits to Germany and that this in its tum 
is necessary to revive Germany’s export trade and capacity 
to meet the service on its prewar bonded external debt. That 
argument has now been accepted not only by Germany but 
by the American representatives, who until recently provided 
the main opposition to it. Another issue on which the 
American attitude is all-important is the treatment of gold 
and é¢xchange clauses in German external bonds. A member 
of the delegation, Dr J. G. Rogers, has recently lef: London 
for New York in order to “consult” on this and other 
relevant issues with the American Bond Holders Protective 
Council of which he is the president. On present indications 
the talks with Germany are likely to continue for some tm 
before final agreement is a 


* * * 


Third Class to Nairobi 
The Government’s policy for civil aviation has so fi 
met with no serious opposition, and Tuesday’s debatc in the 
House of Lords suggests that, in spite of certain obvious 
weaknesses in it, none will be forthcoming. A good ity 
questions, however, were asked about the future status 
of the reconstituted Air Transport Advisory Council, which 
will hear applications from the corporations and 
private companies to operate new services. In pis 
allay these fears, Lord Leathers, and Lord de |'isle 
Dudley who spoke after him, went some way towards © 
versing the impression about its new functions that ¥*— 
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PLOUGHING 
FOR OIL PLANT 


On the marshy Isle of Grain in Kent, some 750,000 
cubic yards of soil, poor for farming, are being moved 
in the construction of Britain’s latest oil plant. 

On this site, Anglo-Iranian’s fourth refinery in the 
United Kingdom is rapidly taking shape. By 1953 it 
will be in fuli operation, producing over two and a half 
million gallons of petroleum products a day ; and one 
more stage will have been completed in Anglo-Iranian’s 

rld-wide programme of refinery expansion. 


ine BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF iP THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMETED ~ 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


EQUIVALENT TO £4-15-3 percent 
Subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in the£ 


£1-£6,000 accepted 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223°227, REGENT ST.. LONDON. W.1 
PHONE REG.7282 


























THE FUdl 
BANK,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
OTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO 


4 


With 184 branches in key cities throughout 
Japan, we are always ready to serve 
your business and banking needs, domestic 
and foreign. 
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THE CASE OF THE SAVILE ROW TAILOR 


He was never 


kept waiting... 


OHN G. HARDY LIMITED, the London 

woollen merchants, are helping the 
tailor serve the public. Once the private 
customer has made his choice from the 
“bunches” sof Hardy Suitings at his 
tailor’s, or at Hardy’s own showroom 
(where upwards of 1600 cloths are 
displayed and stocked), the transaction is 
made at wholesale level. 


This novel merchandising method 
means obviously that sales records and 
agents’ commission statements for a 
huge yardage of small lengths of cloth 
must be kept scrupulously up to date. 
Anxious to avoid a great deal of com- 
plicated paper work —and a conse- 
quent increase in office staff — Hardy's 
went for advice to ‘machine accounting 
specialists of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited. 


After a full investigation, Burroughs 
suggested that the firm could take care 
of all its accounting problems with the 
help of one Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machine and a Desk Book- 
keeping Machine. 
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Result: Hardy’s office system is now as 
smoothly up to date as their showroom. 
Sales and commission statements go 
out on the dot to tailors and agents 
in 46 countries. Profit and loss figures 
(previously produced only twice a year) 
are available daily. In addition, the pay- 
roll for the firm’s employees, which 
used to take the office a full day, is now 
produced in an Aour and a half. 
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=, a John G. Hardy Limited diy, 
over 1600 cloths, Ty 

keep tabs on the rapid move. 
ment of stock they stream, 
lined their office ‘yStem, 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? If your business 
could benefit from faster figuring, call in 
Burroughs. They can offer advice on all the 
latest systems, for Burroughs make the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keeping 
machines: Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines, and Micro- 
film Equipment. 


Call Burroughs today. Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For expert advice on business figures .. . 


cat IN Burroughs $) 








Painted 1926- 
repainted I95I 


The brick and stucco of the Chadacre Agricultural Institute were painted with white lead in 1926. For a quarter of 
century it was not touched. Then, last winter, the accumulated dirt was washed off before repainting — and that was 
all that was needed to be done: the original paint had worn thin, of course, but the film was smooth and unbroken ; 
it formed a perfect foundation for the three coats of white lead. Although we do not pretend that 25 years between 


paintings usually gives the most economical maintenance, this building is a very good example 


of what we mean when we say white lead paint lasts. 
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created by Mr Lennox Boyd three weeks earlier. The 
Government had no intention, said Lord Leathers, of ever 
converting the ATAC into a statutory licensing body inde- 
pendent of Parliament ; it was to continue as at present to 
act in a purely advisory capacity, making recommendations 
to the Minister. 

Although the intended scope of the ATAC seems to be 


more restricted than was first expected, there has been no . 


delay in putting its recommendations into practice. Last 
Saturday two private conan Hunting Air Travel Ltd., 
and Airwork Ltd., started the first regular third-class air 
services to be authorised under the new policy. These two 
companies will operate a joint weekly service between London 
and Nairobi, a route already covered by BOAC. Using 
Vikings carrying about 25 passengers, the journey will take 
nearly three days, compared with roughly 24 hours by BOAC. 
But the single fare will be £98 compared with {140 for the 
corporation. » The same journey by sea, in tourist class, might 
be about £30 cheaper still, but there would be more incidental 
expenses and the journey might take between two and three 
weeks. It would be foolish to pretend that this new service 
will not take some traffic from BOAC ; it is already fully 
booked each way until November. But it may prove the 
theory—put forward by government speakers on Tuesday— 
that competition in the air has so far led to an increase in 
traffic carried by both types of operator. East Africa, with 
its poorly developed land communications, represents an 
ideal territory in which to put such a theory to the test. 


Competition from these third-class services may lead to 
more rapid introduction by the corporations of their own 
tourist, or second class, flights on other routes besides the 
North Atlantic. The tourist fares have to be agreed by the 
International Air Transport Association, of which the big 
operators, but not the private charter companies, are all 
members. They are usually 30 per cent lower than the 
standard fare, which suggests that if BOAC were to decide to 
recapture traffic by introducing tourist rates to Nairobi, the 
private companies’ third-class fares would have to be sub- 
stantially reduced, when it might become difficult to make 
them pay. 


* * * 


The Middle East’s Sterling 


The contrasting problems of Egypt’s and Iraq’s sterling 
holdings have come to the fore simultaneously. Egypt has 
just deemed it necessary to decree a considerable contraction 
of imports and of credits covering import transactions. A 
long list of articles have been added to the list of those 
requiring import permits from the Exchange control. The 
restrictions are aimed primarily at saving sterling, Egypt’s 
holdings of which have recently been seriously. reduced. 
By the end of May the total of available sterling in the 
Egyptian No. 1 account had fallen to £124 million. The 
main reason for this decline in external reserves has been 
the failure to sell a large part of the cotton crop for the 
second year in succession. 


The Iragi delegates who afe here in London to negotiate 
a tenewal of the five-year financial agreement concluded in 
1947 have a much more comfortable position to deal with. 
hanks to increased oil royalty payments, Iraq has sub- 
stantial sterling balances in its No. 1 account. amount 
left in the blocked No. 2 account is between £20 and £30 
million. The releases from No. 2 to No. 1 account, which 
have been eke since 1947, May now make 
way for a more flexible arrangement. Iraq will also have 
‘O negotiate new agreements for allocation of hard currency 
from the sterling area pool. Under the previous agreement, 
specific allocations were made for 4 years from 1947, but in 
the latest year covered by that agreement Iraq was put on 
the usual basis accorded to members of the: sterling area, 
and given free right of access to the gold and dollar pool 
on the understanding that it would exercise the usual 
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restraint. It must now be decided whether for the coming 
year a similar informal. and elastic arrangement will apply, 
or whether there is to be a return to specific dollar alloca- 
tion. The Iraqi delegates are also discussing trade matters, 
and in particular trying to secure supplies of steel and 
other scarce commodities for implementing the ambitious 
economic development programme’ that has been put in 
hand in that country. 


* * * 


Cold Comfort from Courtaulds 


The preliminary statement issued by Courtaulds for the 
year to March 31st will do nothing to allay the fears recently 
aroused by the closing of some of the company’s factories. 
The sharp fall in sales of rayon goods, which the directors 
describe as “a major trade recession ” in the industry here 
and abroad, did not really set in until the New Year. Pro- 
duction and sales were running at a sufficiently high rate 
in the first nine months of 1951-52 to bring about an actual 
increase in Courtauld’s trading and investment income for 
the whole year, from £17,270,823 to the record figure 
of £19,018,402.. But while this made it possible 
to pay out 1,627,500 in ordinary and preference 
dividends and thus maintain the ordinary dividend rate at 
114 per cent, the directors warned shareholders that without 
a “rapid and material improvement in trade” the dividend 
may not be earned again in 1952-53. The company’s 
problems are exacerbated by the fact that the slump in rayon 
sales has not only caused a serious cut in production and 
widespread dismissals, but has also led to the accumulation 
of substantial stocks of finished goods and raw materials. A 
good proportion. of these stocks, and particularly those of 
wood pulp, must have been bought at prices considerably 
higher than they are today, and it may not be possible to 
dispose of the finished goods without some reduction in 
price. The likelihood of considerable losses on stocks is 
therefore a real one. The directors have made some provision 
against it by transferring £2,800,000 (against £2,600,000) to 
stock reserves, in addition to f2,158,452 (against 
£1,556,527) retained by subsidiaries and an appropriation of 
£1,912,674 (against £1,704,692) to fixed assets replacement 
reserves. The likely need for these provisions has been 
underlined by the news that another rayon company, Lansil 
Ltd, made a loss of £274,265 in the year to March 29th, 
largely because of the need to write off stock. 


There have been some signs of a recovery in textile sales 
in the past few weeks, but nothing like the “rapid and 
material improvement ” that Courtaulds apparently need to 
maintain their dividend: In particular the measures 
announced by the Government this week to expand the 
military uses of rayon have little material—though they may 
have considerable psychological—value at the present time. 
There are indications that sales of the more expensive acetate 
rayon are holding up rather better than those of viscose ; for 
example, British Celanese’s factory at Spondon has not had 
to introduce any additional short-time working since it first 
cut back to a short-time rota at the end of March. But the 
rayon industry is unfortunate in that it is essential that its 
mass production plants run to capacity if they are to run 
efficiently. 


* * * 


Fall in Prices Slackening ? 


The decline in wholesale prices during May was rather 
less steep than’ in the previous two months. The index of 
basic materials (June 30, 1949= 100) fell by only 2.6 points 
to 162.1, but reached its lowest since October, 195c. The 
index is now 26 per cent below the peak touched in March 
last year and is 20 per cent lower than in May, 1951. 

Only one major commodity increased in price during the 
month: wool prices, which had been declining steadily since 
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last autumn, rose by 13 per cent during May, reflecting the 
stronger demand for both merino and worsted wools. Prices 
of other textile materials continued to fall, with the exception 
of silk which remained eee East African sisal fell by 
20 per cent, showing the est fall for any commodity 
during the month. Cotton an ute, on the other hand, were 
down Fak! wins as cle and the erites of their yarns followed 


INDEX NUMBE RS OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL PRICES 
tro 50, 1949= = 100) 


SEEERaIE SRST We - 
| June, | Oct., | March, | jan., | Feb. | March, | April, | | Stew, 
50 | 1950 1951 1952 1952 | 1952 | 1952 1952 
$+ 


si ‘i ar 








Basic Materials (ex- | | i 
cluding fuel). for | | 
non-food manu- | 
facturing industry 126-6 | 162- 1} 220-4 | 181-5 | 177- 0 | 169-6 | 164-7 | 162-1 
Materials used ‘in| 
mechanical — i | i i 
eering industry . ; 111-6 119- 3| 128-3 | 143-2 | 143-6 | 152-2 | 152-6 | 151-7 
| 
| 


i 
Materials used in | 
electrical mach- 


| 
inery industry . | 120-4 | 131-5 | 143-1 | 160-0 | 160-2 | 165-4 | 166-3 | 165-5 


Building and civit | | 
engineering mat- } 


Orth 6 peskcss 104-8 | 110-2 | A 134-4 134-8 | 136-8 | 137-3 | 134-7 


House building} 
materials ...... i 0 108- a] | 116- 1 130-0 | 131-4 | | 
wk 


| 
; 


132-9 pe 133-4 | 151-7 
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* Source: Board of Trade. 





a ‘etd trend. beers other Y pagiiais rubber fell by over 
18 per cent on the month, to its lowest level for nearly two 
years. In the past week or so there has been some revival in 
the rubber market and this should be reflected in the index 
for June. In base metals, there have recently been several 
substantial reductions in the official prices of zinc and lead 
but most of the fall in zinc did not occur until June. The 
May indices showed a fall of 15.6 per cent in lead but only 
a very slight fall in zinc ; copper remained stationary. Various 
miscellaneous materials declined in price during the month, 
including some vegetable oils (linseed and palm oil), shellac 
and rosin, woodpulp and imported timber. As a result of 
the falls in non-ferrous metal and timber prices, the indices 
of building material prices fell for the first time since last 
September ; building and civil engineering materials fell by 
2.6 points to 134.7 and housebuilding materials by 1.7 to 
131.7. 


* * * 


Firmer Rubber 


Since the beginning of this month a firmer tone has pre- 
vailed in the rubber market. During May, London prices had 
declined from 31} pence a Ib to 23§ pence a lb, the lowest 
point since the beginning of the Korean war in June, 1950. 
By Wednesday last the price was 27% pence a lb in. London. 
The slight improvement in the past fortnight probably indi- 
cates that last month the market was taking rather too gloomy 
a view of the prospects for natural rubber. The current 
issue of the Rubber Statistical Bulletin shows that world 
consumption of natural rubber in March was considerably 
higher than in the previous four months and that the surplus 
of production over consumption in the first three months 
of the year was much smaller than in the corresponding 
period last year. (It should be remembered that last year 
the United States bought about 300,000 tons of the stock- 
pile ; this year those purchases have ceased.) World stocks 
have dropped sharply—by 62,500 tons, to 772,500 tons, in 
the two months to end March—and this fact alone might 
prevent any drastic fall in price in the immediate future. As 
was to be expected, the reduction in stocks has been most 


pronounced in the consuming countries, especially in the 


United States, where the total (excluding the stockpile) was 
down to 66,193 tons, or less than 2 months’ consumption, by 
the end of March, though it was still considerably higher 


‘than at the comparable date last year. 
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Recent reports from the United States suggest jhar 
thetic production may be transferred to es. indent 7 
within the next two years. Within the past fey days e 
Senate has passed a bill calling on the President 1) presege | 
before April next a detailed plan for the transfer. An officig 
has since been appointed to carry out the stuly. Mea. | 
while Congress is expected to pass a bill extending g the life 4 
of the Rubber Act by a further 2% months ; this is the aga 
that ensures a minimum synthetic content in many Ameticag # 
rubber manufactures. Natural rubber growers may benefit. 
from the intention to make the transfer—if cuts in synthetie. 
prices are halted in order-to. meee S the ai more ti 
to private enterprise. | : 


* * * 


By-products from Bombs 


Lord Cherwell’s speech on atomic energy in the Hous 
of Lords last week was not so a statement of policy” 
as a reassessment of the prospects of Sethese power genera: 
tion, and in some respects it was a disappointing one. He 
certainly cannot be accused of over-enthusiasm. Having: 
said that “ nobody claims that nuclear energy will be cheaper? 
than’ energy from coal,” he went on to say that by) 
1960 the tonnage of coal used for electricity generation might) 
have risen from 35 million tons burnt last year to something | 
approaching 48 million tons, so that the alternative of raising” 
steam ‘from nuclear piles rather than boilers might then be” 
worth serious consideration. by the electricity authorities, | 
But the present type of reactor could hardly be used for ® 
this. Less than one per cent of the uranium charge in these 
reactors. is actually. effectively: used to produce heat, and? 
at this rate an annual ores of 100 tons of uranium § 
would produce less electricity than is at present produced y 
by 2 million tons of coal, or barely § per cent of present ” 
coal consumption at the power stations. Such relatively large 
quantities of uranium would be hard to procure. 


It will be essential to develop “breeder” reactors, which 
use some of their energy to convert what are normally non- 
fissile materials into less stable, fissile ones that can be put 
into the pile as fuel. The design of such piles involves _ 
what Lord Cherwell called the “most extraordinary novel 
technical difficulties.” »: The — anes of extracting these 
newly created fissile materials f their stable surroundings, 
has been “ more or les’ mastered)” which suggests that there 
is now a reasonable chance of starting the construction of 
such a plant. But unfortunately Lord Cherwell made no 
reference whatever to the possibility of combining power 
generation with the production of plutonium “a a 
weapons—a combination that reduces the cost of the elec- 
tricity produced from the pile to a figure that may be ‘below 
that of coal-generated electricity. A number of big A: nerican 
companies with awkwardly sited’ factories are considering 
building such plants, and it would have been interesting 
te know how such a development affected the prospect for _ 
nuclear power in this coufmtry. — 


A comparison between Lord Cherwell’s speech and that 
made by President Truman two days later when the keel 
of the atomic submarine was laid is a typical example of 
the striking difference between the British and the American 
approach to the subject of the atom. British research in 
some fields is known to be ahead of American, but (' 1e speed 
with which this knowledge is applied is influence: by the 
desire of British scientists to make sure they can wa'* before 
they try to run. The first nuclear power generaior built 


in this co will be an tal one: the first to be 
built in the United States is fitted direct into the hull 
of the Nautilus. fistdine Teetan woke of this submarine | 
in wait reine terms, and described i rather 
ambiguo = power plant for peace.” But” 
cy in Bgl and Ponly ia the House of Lords 


that one advantage of « stockpile 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


WEST END OF 
LONDON 


MAIN ROAD ISLAND SITE 


140,000 sq. ft. can be erected for offices, 
light industry, and/or warehouse. Suitable 
for manufacturing chemists, food manufac- 
turers, motor car distributors, light engineer- 





eo 


ing, electrical and radio manufacturers, and 
For all concerned 


others seeking an opportunity to house entire 


organisation under one roof. with Overseas Trade 
INCOME FROM EXISTING BUILDINGS There are many ways in which the Export Development 

Section of Lloyds Bank is helping both new and estab- 
ABOUT £25,000 PER ANNUM NETT. lished exporters. The various functions of this section 
This is a most coveted position which will are indicated in a booklet entitled “Service to Exporters”, 


give handsome income in the interregnum 
period before development. Owners will 


sell freehold or will build and lease to Let LLOYDS BANK 


approved tenants. 


Write in the first instance to Box L.807, 
c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 


Please ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank, 


look after your Export interests 
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a GABLES 
Explore the Aus irallate Market cancel distance 


Before making plans to visit or establish in Australia, 
you will naturally wish to make a preliminary survey 
of the prospects. 

Like other business men, you can use our fully 
equipped information service at 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2, for every aspect of Australian commercial 


: a e e 7 e 8 
inceligence ae say iL ‘0a Imperial 
The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 7 


e 


Cncorporated in Victoria) 
Established 1858 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes St, E.C2 
Australia. Assets 
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of atomic bombs compared with the non-atomic variety was 
the possibility OF removing their plutonium charge to use it 
as fucl for nuclear generators. 


*® * * 


Surplus Oils and Fats 


Last year marked the changeover from scarcity to 
lentv in oils and fats, and since June, 1951, prices have 
fallen steeply. This year, although world production will 
sll not be large enough to cover the prewar consump- 
on per head of population, there is likely to be a substantial 
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surplus over the current rate of consumption. In giving 
this forecast in his annual address to the International Asso- 
ciation of Seed Crushers, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, 
said that effective demand is falling, first because currency 


847 
difficulties are restricting imports and because of 
the increasing use of synthetic detergents. prices 


are likely to fall still further during the next 12 to 18 months. 
At present they are about 400 per cent above their prewar 
level ; next year they might be only 100-300 per cent above 
it. Certain vemtible oils, like groundnuts and linseed, are 
scarce ; their prices should remain above the general level. 


Owing to a very heavy crop of olives in Europe, the world 
output of fats and oils is expected to reach 24,300,000 metric 
tons this year, or 920,000 tons more than in 1951. Most 
of the increase will be absorbed by the producing countries, 
so that exports are expected to rise by only about 123,000 
tons, to 5,740,000 tons. Argentina, which normally accounts 
for 80 per cent of the world’s exports of linseed, has had 
a serious drought, and the crop is expected to be one of 
the smallest on record. This reduction in supplies will 
accentuate the serious shortage that already exists outside 
the United States. Exports of copra from Indonesia are 
expected to fall this year, and so may shipments from the 
Philippines—not because of a reduction in supplies but 
because of the dwindling demand in the United “States. 
On the other hand, the Nigerian crop of groundnuts is about 
three times the size of last year’s, but for want of transport, 
only about 80 per cent of the crop can be exported. 


This year European consumption and exports are esti- 
mated at 6,910,000 tons ; 309,000 tons will be needed to 
build up stocks, making total requirements of 7,219,000 
tons. Domestic production is expected to provide 3,569,000 
tons of this, leaving 3,650,000 tons to be imported. In 
fact, about 530,000 tons more than this is likely to be 
available in exporting countries. Mr Faure concludes that, 
in the circumstances, “ Europe does not strictly need to 
import oils and fats from the United States in 1952.” The 
United Kingdom gets most of its supplies from the sterling 
area and, but for the need to achieve a surplus in the total 
balance of payments, as distinct from the dollar account, 
it would seem that margarine rationing could soon be ended. 


Company Notes 


Kaffir Dividends.—The recent resumption pleasant surprises. The increase in the pay- shipment of meat from Argentina. The 
cf buying of Kaffirs in the stock markets ment of Blyvooruitzicht (by 2d. to Is. 6d.) volume of this trade has now seriously de- 


coes not 


indicate that the June dividend exceeded the most optimistic expectations, clined; as a result, some of the ships thus 


hs. 
2 


ennouncements from the Rand have been 
better than generally expected; it simply 
ndicates that investors—with one eye on the 
weakness of sterling and the other on re- 
current rumours of a movement towards 
reer exchange rates—are gambling on the 
possibility of some future increase in the 
sterling price of gold. The June dividend 


Kaffir. Dividend 
(Dec., 1950-June, 1952) 
is ; C., une, Dec, June, 
Ordinary Shares 1950 1951 1951 1952 
oc a od a. @ a6 os 
Central Mining 
-lyvooruitzicht, 2s. 6d., ] @ 1 4 14 16 
Deep, £3 220.050 00 36 3830 26 16 
. Main Reef, f1.... @0°36 386 29 
, WE, Ss ches . 6 5 $ 4 6 3 6 
an Deep. 10s...... oo Se. ee © 
and Prop., 10s... 2 6 2 6 2 6 2 6 
efontein East, fl. #40 3060 236 2 0 
Brcse Deep, £1... casas 6 298 26 19 
1 Mines, 56)... cee 3 66 36 36 3 0 
svaal Gold, fl cuced 10 10 03 09 
nion cornea 
Geduld, 4s hee dence 2 4h 21 23 20 
d Prop., £1 cubiapan & 6 7 3 76 6 3 
tviet Prop,, fe. .... 1 TH 2-6 16 1 3 
evale Cons., 10s.... 1 6 10 i106 010 


P-yments announced so far contain an almost 
cual quota of pleasant and unpleasant 
‘urprises. All the operating companies in 
tie Union Corporation group reduced their 
c:vidends, but these reductions were no 
bigger than had been expected, except in the 
case of Geduld, whose dividend o 6s. 3d. 
was as much as 9d. below some market fore- 
asts. The dividends announced by the 
entral Mining group contained two rather 


while the maintenance of the dividend by 
Durban Deep at 2s. 6d. was also regarded 
as particularly satisfactory, in view of the 
heavy capital expenditures being financed out 
of current profits by this company. On the 
other hand, the reduction in the payment 
made by City Deep, another company that 
has made heavy capital outlays on the sinking 
of new shafts, was sharper than had been 
expected. The sharp reduction in the 
Crown dividend from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. had 
been fore-shadowed, if not forecast, in the 
statement made by its chairman last month. 


* 


Royal Mall.—The burden of replacement 
costs under the present British system of tax 
assessment is a perennial theme in the 
speeches made by the chairmen of the Lines 
companies, and it is again stressed in the 
statement made by Mr Walter Warwick, the 
chairman of Royal Mail. For some years 
past Royal Mail has built up a large replace- 
ment account to provide against the increased 
costs of building new ships. This account 
now stands at £6,348,000, which is consider- 
ably in excess of the written down value 
(£3,710,766) of the Royal Mail ficet, 
but the chairman points out that it is “by 
no means too large in relation to prospective 
costs of replacement.” Royal- Mail has its 
own particular problem. when considering 
the construction of new vessels. In the past, 
many of the company’s ships were equipped 


with costly refrigeration installations for the 


equipped have had to be directed to other 
routes, and the uncertain prospect for the 
meat trade has given rise to “ great difficulty 
in deciding what type of ship should be built 
in future for the South American trade.” 
The fact that group profits, after their set- 
back to £2,373,551 in 1950, recovered to 
£3,590,993 last year, shows that Royal Mail 
has proved itself capable of quickly adapting 
its trade in times of adversity, but Mr War- 
wick warns shareholders that it would be 
“unrealistic to take too complacent a view 
of the future.” The loss of meat shipments 
last year was to a large extent offset by an 
increase in the shipment of other refrigerated 
produce, notably fruit, but this trade is 
hampered by exchange difficulties. More- 
over, while the company was able to main- 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :—~ £ £ 
Cperating profit... ..ccessceses 2,373,551 3,590,993 
TOUah: MENG 5 cd cccceeccccss 2,684,877 4,026,667 
Depreciation 0... .ccsesewcseccen 1,292,166 1,201,899 
“SORMI Ss hax x Ma tencieescesex 755,181 1,937,929 
WOME PO chs 6 nsec ct eaweeens 539, H 588,331 
Ordinary dividends ............ 157 500 =: 20.000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent}... 1% 10 
Fleet replacement account...... iss 350,000 
Added to Group carry forward... 6,802 28,351 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fleet, less depreciation ......... 6,290,406 6 890,766 
Total current assets ........... 15,628,248 39,014,177 
ov iin b.cavedscevesuees 2,240,834 2,253,972 
GS Cha iow hos 4s hme 6 Goes 4,708,149 4,490,764 
Gilt-edged investments......... 7,255,118 10,135,904 
In ui ns sweeney es kee 9,715,858 11.044,189 
Ordinary capital.............4. 4,000,000 4,000,000 


‘£1 ordinary stock at. 23s. 3d.xd yields £8 12s. per cent. 
* Includes deposits with bankers for new tonnage (1950 * 
£875,000; 1951: £2,275.000). 
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tain its passenger and freight services to 
South American ports in 1951, Mr Warwick 
believes that a further contraction in trade 
to Argentina can be expected. Trading to 
Brazilian ports may not altogether make this 
good ; even last year, when trade between 
Brazil and Britain was reasonably buoyant, 
the company was forced to divert some ships 
from Brazilian ports to load. in other berths 
because of a lack of cargo. Last year’s 
recovery in earnings enabled Royal Mail to 
increase the ordinary dividend from 7} to 10 
per cent—a step that was discussed in these 
columns on June 7th. The outlook for future 
dividend payments, as for the company’s 
trade, must be regarded as unsettled, though 
not necessarily bleak. . 


* 


Wiggins, Teape.—One after another the 
paper manufacturers have reported , ee 
lar increases in profits in 1951. n most 
cases, as in the accounts of Wiggins, Teape, 
the advance owed a little to a genuine ex- 
pansion. in production, but in all cases the 
main cause was the automatic and fortuitous 
expansion of inventory profits as a legacy of 
last year’s inflation in prices. By raising the 
tax free ordinary dividend from 4j to 6} per 
cent, the directors of Wiggins, Teape have 
presumably discounted the considerable 
element of inventory. gains in the staggering 
bound in group trading profits, from 
£2,752,914 to £7,291,985, and are acknow- 
ledging the fact that part of this increase 
represented a genuine expansion in business. 
The days of real boom,, however, seem to be 
over. Mr L. W. Farrow, the chairman, 
speaks of “a serious recession” in the 
demand for paper and paper products, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
world. Consumers,-who are now expecting 
further falls in the price of paper, are content 
at the moment to live on the stocks that were 
built up last year in the (partly false) antici- 
pation of a shortage ; they are therefore buy- 
ing only enough to satisfy their barest 
current requirements. At home the recession 
has been made worse by the slump in the 
textile trades ; abroad it has been affected by 
import quotas and restrictions. 

Mr Farrow describes the outlook for the 
Wiggins, Teape group as “unpredictable,” 
but he adds that the group has earned satis- 
factory profits in the first five {months of 
1952—before taking into account the depre- 


Years to Dec. 29, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading peoGt;:. oo. ccsdsevancs 2,752,914 7,291,985 
DegPOreetOOn o knacs ss bese cdpntes 46,116 55,717 
SOMMER. oso 555k ceanedeveaes* 931,134 53,347,799 
Stocks Feserve.. .casscccseccsad 69,497 695,913 
NE QUE Ee ores bu ac b8' 856.908 1,650.209 
Ordinary dividendst ........... 185458 253,784 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)t.. 4} 64 


Retained by subsidiaries ....... 2,578 40,001 


General reserve... ooo. cece ds ts 1,218,000 
Contingencies reserve ........,. 530,000 eS 
Added to carry forward........ 67 404 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 8,764,303 9,134,836 


Net current assets............. 4,694,051 10,028,491 
SROCIE, 5c cs cing akaees pte eee 5,589,451 6,973,115 
CO cpua tec kutebabs <pnadeeny 1,097,525 2.337.720 
PEI ick an thas cbs 8 oe as 2,682,251 4,691,035 
Ordinary capital.......-....... 3,904,362 3,904,362 
£1 ordinary stock at 27s. 6d. yields {9 Os. per cent. 

t Tax free. 


ciation in the value of paper and material 
stocks, “for which ample provision has been 
made in the 1951 accounts.” Here the chair- 
man is referring to the group’s appropriation 
of £695,913 (against £69,497) to a paper and 
raw materials stock reserve. This appropria- 
tion brings the total sum held in the stock 
reserve to £1 million; the directors are 
confident that this will amply cover any 
losses that may arise on stocks through a re- 
duction in prices, particularly as these losses 
will be a charge against profits for taxation 
purposes. Such losses could, however, prove 
to be quite substantial, for the value of stocks 
increased from £3,589,451 to £6,973,115 in 
1951—largely as a reflection of the inflation 
in prices. In order to finance this increased 





investment in working capital the company 
last year issued a 4} per cent mortgage de- 
benture stock; the receipts of £1,964,595 
from this issue enabled it to pay off an un- 
secured bank loan of £500,000 and to reduce 
the amount owing on acceptance credits to 
£270,000. In assessing this year’s prospects 
the chairman reveals that profits earned in 
the first five months of this year exceed the 
amount of the company’s EPL standard 
profits for the whole year, and he indicates 
that if this is kept up then the same rate of 
ordinary dividend—6} per cent—could be 
paid, leaving a margin for reserve appropria- 
tions. 


* 


Spillers.—In recent months the Treasury 
seems to have looked with more favour, and 
greater good sense, upon the capitalisation 
of company reserves in order to bring issued 
capital into closer relationship with the real 
capital employed. One of the latest com- 
panies to be granted permission to take this 
step is Spillers, whose directors also intend to 
take the opportunity to simplify the com- 
pany’s capital structure. y capitalising 
£3,054,058 from reserves, the directors pro- 
pose to distribute one 6 per cent £1. prefer- 
ence stock for every £8 of ordinary stock, 
and one new ordinary £1 share for every {£1 
of ordinary stock and deferred ordinary 
stock; in addition, the deferred ordinary 
stock and the co-partnership stock are 
to be converted into ordinary stock. Fol- 
lowing this reorganisation, the company’s 
issued share capital, which at the moment 
consists of £1,143,023 of 6 per cent £1 pre- 
ference stock, £1,897,485 of ordinary stock, 
£919,387 of deferred ordinary stock, and 
£200,000 of co-partnership stock, will 
become £1,380,209 of preference stock and 
£5,833,744 of ordinary stock. 


Years to Jan. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :-—~ £ £ 
Trading profit.........cceccees - 2,205,984 2632,188 
Depreriation ........ éuecene ee 373,468 421,866 
Replacement resérve........e0. 186.532 268,134 
Taxation cviegecncvdcesses 2000 R00: L508 
Net profit .... eee eee wee eens 605,773 630,591 
Ordinary dividends ..........0. 201,607 199, 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 20 20 
Generat reserve... . 2.6 ..ceceuee 100,000 100,002 
Added to Group carry forward. . 110.795 139,192 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ > 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 5,609,973. 6,261,860 


Net current assets. ..c5..ss 000 6,066,140 6 387,065 
Stes oi, snk voc So eee kee’ 4,609,784 5,846,986 
CAG ora be beawden canna 968,893 909,188 
Reserves (isc eetears kiana 8,357,839 9,497,214 
Ordinary capital....... aces aes 1,897.485 1,897,485 


£1 ordinary stock at 66s. Gd. yields £6 Os. per cent. 


Although there was a slight increase in the 
gross return on the group’s milling opera- 
tions last year, the“ increase in the trading 
surplus, from £2,205,984 to £2,632,188, was 
mainly due to activities other than flour 
milling ; presumably it largely reflected an 
increase in sales of animal foods. The 
increase in the volume of business has had to 
be financed at a time of rising prices, and Mr 
Arthur Whittaker joins many other chairmen 
in drawing attention to the marked increase 
in the amount of working capital required. 
Last year the book value of stocks increased 
(almost entirely due to price inflation) from 
£4,609,784 to £5,846,986, while debtors rose 
from £2,143,473 to £3,132,082. Mr 
Whittaker expects a further substantial in- 
crease in working capital requirements this 
year, following the ision to reduce the 
food subsidies. This, together with further 
capital outlays on development and moderni- 
sation (on which the group is already com- 
mitted to spend £1,700,000), will bring about 
a further reduction in the company’s liquid 
balances. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the directors will concentrate on strengthen- 
ing reserves this year; so that shareholders 
should not expect that the revision of the 
ordinary capital will necessarily be accom- 
panied by a higher dividend a 
the latest ial year a rate of 3 cent 


(on the old capi was taninaieek 
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SECURITY PRICES 


War Loan 34%....| 7 
Consols 


April 1. 1968-73 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd. . 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Elect. 44% Gtd. 

Sept. 26, 1974-79 
Brit. Elect: 34% Gtd. 


British Funds | Price, | Price, |» 
and June 11, |June 18, . 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 (1952 J" 
War Bonds 99 | 992. | 
war Bonds 24%. ae ri 
var ees 98 } 
saan . iss 24% in 9 
9% | 2 
“nn an jing 8 ae ft 
undi 9H) 11 
Serial Fundi 1a BT es E 
' 9A 111 
Nov, 14. 1953 = *| 
Serial Funding.,...; 964 | 96§ (2 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 96} | 964 | 219 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 192 
Funding 27% ...... 96§* | 965 
June 15, 57 2 
Nat. ce 3 91§ | 979" | 21 
July 15, 1954-58 12 
War Se sca OT | 972 | 2 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 11 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 88% | 873 (6 | 
Aug. 15, 1955-6 1214 
Fundic ee iets 90} 89} (4 9 
April ab, taes-6 = 12 14 
Fue Skid 1410 
April 15, 1959-69 | ty 1217 
Funding 3%....... a 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 12 16 
Funding 4% ....... 954 95 2117 
May 1, 1960-90 12 6 
Savings Bonds 3 Ose | 8ap 14 4 
Sept. 1, 1960-7 1217 
Savings 26%) 82 $14.13 5 
Pen 1, pone oe 1218 
ctory lo 99 2 41 
ry io20-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| $1 7H (3 
Aug. 15, 1965-7 i216 
Consols 4% ....... 844 | 2 10 
Conversion 34% ...| 7 73% | 2 10 
Treasury Stk. 2$%. Bah 12 8 4 
(after Apr. 1 1975)) | 
Treasury Stk. 5%..| 65} 639 | 2 9 
(after Ape. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 38%.) 85% | 844 14 4 
June 15, 1977-80 12 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 75§ | 74} 15 
Oct., 1986-96 ll 
10 
6 
i 


YIELDS 








£23 


Nov. 15. 1976-79 1211 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 749* | 733" | 
July 1, 1978-88 14 
4 

A 1, 1968-73 


Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 744 | 738 


May 1, 1990-9! 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 38%. 89g | 83} 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 
bist. Iron & Steet. 868 85 


Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| slg | 805 | 
| 
} 
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(e) To eatliest date. (f) Flat yield. 

























(s) average life 15 years approx jividend, 
Last Two | Price, | Pr Yield 
Divi ‘on June 11,) Ju: june 18 

Ta) 1952 1952 1952 
(a) (6) (co 

7 Me ew Coons isd 
3 a 3 e/Angto-Am. 10j-.| 6% 4 16 ) 

5 25 dbiAnglo-Iran {1..; 5% By 5 4 2 
Tha| i2pbjAasoc. Elec. {1. 69/6 69 515 I 
Tia| 20 biAssoc.P.Cem. £1 91/3* | 91/5 5 0 6 

$224.c) 10 aiBass {1........;116/3 116 116 
10 a} 10 d\Boots 5/-....-. ; 18/9" | 19 > 5 5 

106 (4)}  4$a/Br. Celanesé 10/-| 20/-* | 19 * 2 8 
“= | ws. (Be. MotorCp.6/-| 27/6 | 26/10}. , 

8 a 12 b)Br. Oxygen {1..| 69/6 = 68 5 16 
5a} 7b\Coats {1....... | 41/3" | 41 613 
5a 6 $6\Courtaulds {1.., 35/6 = 31 1 5 3 
22\| TyaiDistillets 4/-...| 17/-! 5 : 
17}e inkclDe Be anes 1 43/9" | 4 3 ; : 
i2hci 15 ciFord 41....... | 46/- | 4 6 10. 3 
fi.) 76/- 76 - 518 5 
17 6 uinness {1....| 56/3 58/1) OM : 
6} 44 /Hawker Sid. £1.) 52/6 L/g* | 6 ; ; 
a mp. Chem. £1.| 41/ 10}; 4 6 as 
{8}5\Imp. Tobacco {1 82/6 8 7 7 10 
5a biLanes. Cotton {1) 33/9 5 8 . 4 
$3} 10 biLon. Brick {1..| 54/44 5-8 
15 aj 65 b\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 70/-* 69 2 2M 
ri 7 Sees ah 43/8 3 7 15 0 
Sal thO'erShell” Stk. f1,| 90/7 92> 8 5 § 
13}a\Tube Invst. £1.| 49/44 59? 9 
5 Gator Tt | ot _ 44 a1 " 
te ion Castle f1| 20/9 | 205 6 118 
0 en Reorag fi 36/3 | 35/7 28 rl 

10 6|Vickers £1..... 41/6 | 41 .. 
5 alWoolworth 5/- .| 40/- | 595° ° oa 
Int. Fin, (¢) Div. whole yr. (¢) Yield Dass ! M9 
tg) Vield bucts 165% (A) Yield basis 125°. ise 

special int.7%. (k) Yield basis 62%. * Ex div | Free 
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Statistical Summary 


‘XCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended June 14, 1952, total 
revenue was {£46,177,000, against 

y expenditure of {86,486,000 and 

to sinking funds £450,000. Thus, in- 

« sinking fund allocations of {4,781,000 
ficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
43,000 compared. with a surplus of 
864,000 for the corresponding period of 


t previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 











e Tax.....-}180422 
X sons} See 1,400, 1,000 
te, etc., Duties) 175, 4,400, 2,800 
eg a i 1,000 
Tax & EPT 452, 800) 4,900) 5,600 
Excess Profits Levy 5, tee oan oes ase 


Contribu-}} 
nd other 
d Revenue} 


2, 








20,406 19,482 
3,000 4,030 


207,110; 210,81 
153,700, 147,93 




















sfrom Tradg.!. 12.0 
Net Receipts) 


icast Licences} 15, \ batt St 








v Loans... .|. 26, 
M (inel. Sur- 
< War Stores} 110,0 306 
Ord. Rev.. .}466137 
BALANCING ———— 
Vost Offite. . .... <1 209.23 3,200) 2,700 
Income Tax on j 
E.P.T. Refunds) 4; 56 





RD. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat.! 

Debt i 
1yroents to 


Supply Services 


inking Fund 


Te tal (exci Self-i 


Se_r-BaLancine | 


Post Office 


income Tax ‘onl 
E.P.T. Refunds; 4,9 


_ \iter decreasing Exchequer balances by 

0.492 to {2,895,980 the other operations 
the week increased the National Debt 
{51,360,670 to £25,824 million. 


cal NET RECBIPTS (£ thousand) 


0 (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s. 3...... 183 


: 183 
___ NET ISSURS (¢ thousand) FS: 
PT Reta coti e e: 


— nae Acts, 1946 to 1951..... 100 
versa Bea tae ANG 10 TORR sk cs sane 
Colonial Develoaeey opment Act, 1968 — 


ocal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)...... 4,050 
951 d 


Miscella lopribent. sic... sige. a 500 
ilaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 and 
Civil Contingencies Fund... 5,00 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits 327 
10,871 


a 
17,540 
16,088 


88,573 





Tender; Tap 


3230-0 | 2080-9 


2380-0 | 1919-6 
2440-0 | 1600-9 
9] 2500-0 | 1579-8 
2530-0} 1574-0 


2560-0 | 1537+3 
2590-0} 1521-3 
2650-0 | 1499-4 
2690-0) 1477-2 
2710-0} 1484-5 


"2750-0 | 1503-4 
2790 - 0 1517-9 





(£ million) 
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CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Recrirrs 
Treasury Bills .... 
Tax Reserve Certs, 
Other 


PayMENts 
Def. Bonds ... 
Ter. Annuities. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways & Means 


posi 
blic | 2*- © by 
- | Banks 
; 


iva 
iy 


0-2 


4-5 


63 


TREASURY BILLS 


























pplications for 91 day 
from June 16 to June 21, 1952, were 
to Saturday as to about 72 per cent 
tions at higher prices 


to a maximum of 


asked for Treasury deposi 
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Government debt and 


e. eee 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 18, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issned:— iGovt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1431,095,228|Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1435,773,688 
partment... 19,261,595 | Other Secs... . 700,846 
\ Coin (other 
than gold)... 2,530,366 
Amt. of Fid. ——-—-—-~— 
Issue ....... 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
i Bullion (at 
248. per oz. 
RE «2c ess 356.823 
1450,356,823 | 1456 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital .,.... 14,555,000 | Govt. Sees.... 347,171,430 
t WRB eee ccd 3,535,946 | Other Secs.:- 31,807,025 


| Public Deps:-  24,011,609| Discounts and 

Public Accts.*  10,412,238| Advances... 12,202,147 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 19,604,878 
Special Acct. 138,599,391 


| Other Deps.:- 357,624,644 | 


Bankers... .. 287,392,038 | Notes... ..... 19,261,595 
Other Accis...  70,232,606' Coin. ........ 2,485,149 
399,725,199 399.725, 199 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
| of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 









1951 1952 
June | June | June | June 
20 4 ii. | «18 
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-Bl 17-0 13-6 
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Peaceseseccatenntt -@ 341-4) 391-1) 381-6 
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Fiduciary issue incréased £1,450 
million on April 2, 1952. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX oF WHORESALE 


Prices (1927100) 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price tor 2eoki 
taised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
1949, and ihe selling price to authorised 


75s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce Spot 
i week were as follows :— 
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MARKS AND SPENCER 


INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


IMPROVED VALUES OF MERCHANDISE 


SIR SIMON MARKS ON SELLING PRICES 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Marks and Spencer Limited was held on 
June 12th at 82, Baker Street, London, W. 


Sir Simon Marks, DSc, chairman and 
joint managing director, who presided, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen,—May I take it .that 
in accordance with customary practice the 
directors’ report and accounts as circulated 
to you be taken as read? (Agreed.) 


You will be asked to confirm the appoint- 
ment of Mr B. W. Goodman as a director of 
this company and to re-elect Mr Harry 
Sacher and Mr W. F. Norris. Mr Goodman 
has been with the company nearly 20 years 
and has been the company’s secretary since 
1940. He will continue to hold this office. 
His appointment to the board will be of 
advantage to the company 


Mr Sacher retires by rotation and a special 
notice has been received from a shareholder 
of his intention to propose that he should be 
reappointed a director of the company not- 
withstanding that Mr Sacher is of the age of 
70, and I shall have pleasure later in putting 
this resolution to the mecting. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profits on last year’s trading, after 
taxation, have amounted to £2,206,000. This 
compares with a profit of the previous 
year of £2,557,000. Taxation has required 
£2,790,000. It does not include any pro- 
vision for Excess Profits Levy as on the 
taxable profits of this year’s trading we are 
advised that we have no liability. 


To the net profit of £2,206,000 there has 
been added £100,000, being tax over- 
provided in the past. The carry-forward 
rom last year is £4,663,000. There is, 
therefore, available for distribution 
£6,969,000, compared with £6,528,000 a year 
ago. 

We propose a final dividend of 65 per cent, 
making 80 per cent, less tax, for the year on 
the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary capital, 
which requires £950,000, as against £879,500 
last year when the dividend was 75 per cent. 
The sum of £883,000 is transferred to 
the general reserve. After the dividends 
and other appropriations which have been 
recommended in the report of the directors, 
the sum of £4,506,000 will be carried 

forward. 


RESERVES 


The reserve funds at the date of the 
balance sheet amounted to £11,054,000, as 
compared with £9,332,000 a yeaf ago. This 
is an increase of £1,722,000—{£1,202,000 from 
the profits of the year retained in the busi- 
ness, and £520,000 from the net surplus 
arising from the disposal of properties and 
investments during the year. 


You have already been advised that the 
Capital Issues Committee has given its con- 
sent to the capitalisation from our reserves of 
an amount of £2,261,745 on the basis of one 
“A” Ordinary share for each Ordinary or 
“A” Ordinary share held on May 17th—the 
date. on which the registers were closed. 
This will raise our issued Ordinary capital to 
£4,523,000. After the capitalisation of 


reserves our reserve funds will amount to 
£8,793,000. 


PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Our properties now stand in the balance 
sheet at £8,597,000. We have expended 
£553,000 this year—mainly on rebuilding 
stores destroyed during the war. On the 
general maintenance our properties we 
have spent £429,000. Fixtures and equip- 
ment have risen from £1,671,000 to 
£2,348,000, after depreciation on our usual 
scale. This is a part of our programme of 
modernising and embellishing our stores. 


STORE DEVELOPMENTS 
We are operating 233 stores. Our stores at 
Exeter, Plymouth and Yarmouth have been 
rebuilt. These are the first full replacements 
which have come into operation. We were 


trading in temporary premises in Plymouth~ 


and Yarmouth. A number of extensions have 
been made and rebuilding is.in progress at 
Bristol, Southampton and Swansea. 


We have continued to carry out our policy 
of modernising our stores and have now 
made up much of the leeway resulting from 
the enforced neglect during the war. 


This programme has called for a large 
investment of capital in the postwar years. 
Our properties are being brought to a high 
state of repair and good condition. This pro- 
gramme further entails a great deal of work 
in embellishing our stores to make them 
attractive to the public, It includes modern 
lighting, general decorative schemes, new 
counters, and fittings to display our 
merchandise to advantage. There is no doubt 
that our public appreciate the improvements 
we have carried out and that they enjoy 
shopping in a pleasing environment. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The operations of our subsidi com- 
panies have resulted in a loss of £162,000 
after tax recoveries as with a 
profit of £85,000 a year ago. This loss has 
been met from their own reserves, but their 
carry-forward to next year is reduced to 
£30,000. 


Our export basiness showed a small 
decrease in the total amount shipped as com- 
pared with last year. In the main our exports 
went into the hard currency areas, but busi- 
ness there is not likely to be as high a 
volume during the current year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


It is with satisfaction that we can report an 
increase in our turnover of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. Conditions of trading in 
textiles, which constitute 75 per cent of our 
business differed greatly in the past two 
years. The change was most.evident in -the 
latter part of the year under review, when a 
serious break in raw material prices 
occurred. This downward movement was 
intensified by the contraction of the export 
market, which threw large stocks of materials 
on to the home market. In the previous year, 
it will be- remembered, the reverse trend was 
in progress. Goods ordered months in 
advance were then being sold below replace- 
ment cost, But in the latter part of the past 

\ 


year goods were being sold at prices high 
than replacement cost. — 


Your board thought this conjuncture the 
propitious moment to scale down our selling 
prices. This approach accorded with our 

of passing on to the public the 
advantages of lower prices and better values 
as soon as possible. 

The decision necessitated a writing down 
of stocks of materials held by our subsidiary 
companies and of goods held by the parent 
company. | _ to you last year, | 
mentioned our anxiety in regard to the 
abnormal increase in price of raw 
materials which the Korean war had brought 
in its train, for even then there was evidence 
of downward trends in certain key raw 
materials, To meet such an eventuality we 
increased our stock contingency reserve to 
£500,000. Because the tr of prices 
is still uncertain, we are recommending 
the appropriation of £500;000 from profits 
to increase that specific reserve to {1 
million. 

I would point out that our price reductions 
were borne entirely by the year’s trading. 
We did not draw on our stock contingency 
reserve. It is the intention of your board to 
continue this policy, and not to draw on the 
stock contingency reserve unless necessary. 
If events that this reserve is not 
needed for its specific purpose it can be made 
available for other purposes. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE TO LOWER PRICES 


The lowering of prices met with immediate 
response from our customers and brought 
about an impressive increase in business. 
This course of action strengthened the con- 
fidence and the good will which we enjoy with 
the public, the solid foundation on which our 
business rests. 


I am glad to record that our suppliers took 
similar action. They, like ourselves, had 
planned their own supplies of materials many 
months ahead at the prices then prevailing. 
By writing down their stocks and commit- 
ments and by operating jointly with us for 
a period at lower margins of profit, our trade 
expanded with mutual benefit. This collabo- 
ration testifies to the good relations which 
exist between our suppliers and ourselves ; 
and I am happy to express to our friends our 
deep appreciation of their fine co-operative 
spirit. 

SUPPLY POSITION 


During the postwar years our efforts were 
directed to increasing our supplies of woven 
materials of uniform standards of quality. 
This is one of the largest sections of our 
business. Thanks to our arrangements with 
our textile manufacturers we were progres- 
sively able to provide our garment makers 
with the stocks they needed to operate more 
efficiently and economically, and were assured 
of a continuity of supply during a long period 

shortage. 

Our subsidiary companies act as service 
departments for these purposes. They are’ 
directed and controlled by the parent com- 
pany. Their function is to buy the many 
varieties of woven cloths we need in their 

y state and to convert them into the 
finished materials, They act as a pipeline 
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supplies which are allocated to our garment 
makers. This system of operation gives us 
a high degree of flexibility, as the basic 
materials we use can be made up into many 
varieties of garments in quick response to 
ses in consumer demand, 


stocks of our subsidiary companies 


chon 
Cilia 


were high but they are now being used up 
rapidly in the ordinary course of business. 
The increased investment in our stock in 
trade at the stores was necessary to take care 


of our expanding business for the Easter and 
the summer seasons. Easter, a high peak 
of business, fell outside the year under 


review 
CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


The first two months’ trading of the 
current year has shown a noteworthy increase 
‘) our turnover. There has been 4 reduction 
in our overall stocks with a corresponding 
improvement in the cash position which, of 
course, varies with the amount of stock we 
provide in anticipation of a particular season 
or period. 

During the years of austerity, the textile 
utility scheme served a useful purpose, but 
it was of necessity restrictive. It narrowed 
the selection of cloths we could use without 
attracting purchase tax. The ending of the 
utility scheme has brought within our range 
an extensive variety of new and better quality 
materials, affording us greater opportunities 
of improving our goods. 

Business lives and thrives by initiative and 
the development of new ideas. It must be 
sensitive to changes of taste, fashion, or style 
on the part of the public. Our role is to 
interpret such changes to our manufacturers 
and guide their production accordingly. The 
public are most discerning. They demand 
higher standards of manufacture, more 
attractive and durable materials, better 
styling and finish at prices they can afford 
to pay. 

I am glad to say that our suppliers are 
helping us to carry this policy into effect. It 
requires a close co-operative effort. This 
joint work is fundamental to our business, 
and our organisation is adapted to study and 
deal with the manifold problems involved. 
The fruits of this effort can be seen in our 
stores, and the transformation of our values 

roceeding apace. 


FOOD SECTION : UP-GRADE OF QUALITY 


Our food section consists in the main of 
specialised lines. We have beem-able, with 
the co-operation of our suppliers, to improve 
the selection and up-grade their quality. 
Unlike textiles, the fall in world prices of key 
materials such as fats and sugar, is not yet 
reflected here. 

We are vigilantly maintaining our cam- 
paign to ensure that the foods we handle are 
prepared and sold under hygienic conditions. 
‘[ 1S gratifying to observe that many 
authorities us¢ Our premises to demonstrate 
what is a good standard of general cleanliness 
when they arrange their local food hygiene 
exhibitions, 

If we look beyond the field of textiles the 
prices of most major raw materials are falling 
in the world markets. The Government have 
laken an important step in readjusting the 
selling prices of many commodities which 
they buy to the free market prices. 

The whole economic trend is plainly 
‘owards lower prices—a movement which 
must have a beneficial effect on the cost of 
‘ving. British industry with its unrivalled 
experience and modernised equipment is in 
on to profit by this turn of events. 

» Dy even more efficient production 
further reduce prices and thus expand the 
chasing power of the community. There 
Kittle doubt that i management and 
bour work together in a spirit of harmony 
end understanding they can once again raise 


the standard of life of the people of this 
island. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 


The strength of a business lies not only in 
its merchandising ability, but also in the 
degree that it can obtain the wholehearted 
co-operation of its staff in the day-to-day 
work. Your board can say with truth that 
they are fortunate in having the services of 
a devoted and loyal body of co-workers who 
now number over 20,000. 


As you are aware, the board has always 
been concerned with their well-being. This 
concern expresses itself in the many services 
and amenities which have been evolved 
during the years as an integral part of the 
business. It has been our experience that 
through these services we help to foster 
not only greater efficiency but also a happy 
team spirit. 

The courteous; helpful service of our staff 
to our customers contributes in no small 
measure to the good will we enjoy with the 
public. On behalf of the board and in your 
name I thank them for their work in the 
past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a resolution was passed approving 
the capitalisation of reserves, iotment 
letters in respect of which will be posted on 
June 30th. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed increasing 
the capital of the company to £6,450,000 by 
the creation of 10 million additional Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each. 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON ONEROUS 
TAXATION 


The thirty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of United Newspapers, Limited, was 
held on June 12th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the chairman), who 
presided, said : — 


The gross profit of the group amounted to 
£578,000 as against £551,000 last year. 


After deducting depreciation and directors’ 
fees, but before providing for. taxation, we 
have a gross sum available of £492,000 as 
against £470,000 last year—a result which, 
in view of the difficulties of the year 1951 and 
the rise in cost of wages and newsprint, is I 
suggest to you, remarkably good, but when 
we come to taxation we find we are mulcted 
of £148,000 for profits tax and £172,000 
for income tax, leaving the net profit avail- 
able at £122,000 as against £121,000. The 
proportion of the profits of £492,000 that 
are consumed by taxation amounts to 
approximately 70 per cent of the money that 
accrues’ from your efforts. That is a rate of 
taxation which our industry and our- com- 
munity cannot continue to bear if we are 
to have full employment and a prosperous 
country. 


The incidence of excessive taxation is 
drawing off the life blood of companies and 
reventing them from carrying on their 
eather. in a reasonable and conservative 
manner. 


During the course of the year our wage 
bill increased by 10.1 per cent and the cost 
of our newsprint increased by 41.6 cent. 
The result of these increases is re in 
the consolidated balance sheet in newspaper 
costs, where our stocks have risen from 
£96,000 last year to £205,000 this year. 

I am not when we meet next 
year, that .we at least be able to show 
you a reasonable profit and One with which 
you will not be unduly disappointed. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final ordinary dividend of 15 per cent for 
the year was approved. 
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ENGLISH & CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
English & Caledonian Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on June 13th in 
London, Mr Henry S. Loeb! (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement. 


I will first of all deal with the balance sheet, 
and it will be noted that the book value of 
the investments at March 31, 1952, was 
£1,107,229 compared with £1,061,973 at the 
end of the previous year. The value of the 
investments at March 31, 1952, was 
£1,482,161, showing an appreciation over 
the book value of £374,932, or of 33.86 per 
Cent against 45.57 per cent at March 31, 1951. 
There has been a substantial decline in the 
value of securities during the period covered 
by the accounts, and it is gratifying to note 
that the fall of 11.71 points on the company’s 
portfolio compares favourably with the fall of 
17.3 points shown by the Investors’ Chronicle 
Monthly Securities Index. 


The changes made in the company’s invest- 
ments dufing the year resulted in a surplus 
which has been added to the contingency 


On the liabilities side it will be seen that 
the general reserve now stands at £100,000, 
following the appropriation of £15,000 from 
revenue account. “p 


A new and unwelcome item appears in the 
balance sheet, this time in respect of an esti- 
mated liability for excess profits levy amount- 
ing to £1,700. I do not propose to enlarge 
upon this subject ; unanimous opinion of in- 
vestment trust company managers, with which 
your directors are in full accord, is already 
very well known. I sincerely hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find it pos- 
sible to amend the.clause of the Finance Bill 
dealing with this matter. 


Turning to the revenue account it will be 
noted that the total investment income of 
£98,212 shows the substantial increase of 
£15,568 over the investment income for the 
previous year. After deducting administra- 
tive and sundry expenses, directors’ fees, 
debenture stock and other interest, the net 
revenue for the year was £73,528 compared 
with £58,153. After deducting the charge 
for taxation and the dividend on the prefer- 
ence stock for the year, the amount earned 
on the ordinary stock was £29,735, or 28.32 
per cent compared with 21.15 per cent for 
the previous year. 


An interim dividend of 3 per cent on the 
ordinary stock was paid in October last, and 
your directors now recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 94 per cent, making 12} 
per cent for the year. The sum of £15,000 
has been transferred to general reserve leaving 
a sum of £13,290 to be carried forward. 


With regard to the prospects for the current 
year, it would not be reasonable to expect ah 
increase in the revenue similar to that shown 
in the period under review, but your directors 
consider that there are grounds for hoping 
that the revenue figure will be maintained. 


It is proposed to take the opportunity today 
of imcreasing the authorised capital of the 
company to {£600,000 by the creation of 
100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each and to 
offer 50,000 of the shares to ordinary stock- 
holders for subscription at par in the propor- 
tion of one ordinary share for every £4 of 
a held, fractions of new shares 
to be disregarded. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECKITT AND COLMAN 


(Manufacturers of Starch, Ultramarine, Toilet, Pharmaceutical and Food Preparations, etc.) 


The annual general meeting of Reckitt and 
Colman, Limited, was held in London on 
June 4th. 


The following is an extract from the 
directors’ report for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951:— 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The accounts show that the consolidated 
trading profit was £4,420,018. This exceeds 
the comparable figure for 1950 by £336,563 
and it was recorded in last year’s report that 
the trading profit for 1950 was the highest 
in the history of the company. The increase 
is due almost entirely to higher sales, both 
at home and abroad. 


The capital reserves now amount to 
£4,306,746. This year £350,000 has been 
allocated out of the taxed profits to the 
reserve for the replacement of fixed assets, 
which now stands at £1,061,739. (Normal 
depreciation based on original cost or valu- 
ations was £393,537, as compared with 
£387,614 in 1950.) The total present-day 
value of properties, plant and machinery is 
far greater than that at which those assets 
stand in the books. 


The bonus to employees under the pros- 
perity sharing scheme is based on the 
trading profits adjusted in accordance with 
the terms of that scheme. It amounts this 
year to £220,000, compared with £208,000 
in 1950. 


British, Dominion and foreign taxation 
absorbed £2,330,000 (£2,181,000 in 1950). 
This figure includes £1,115,439 (£968,649. in 
1950) reserved for 1952-53 UK income-tax 
based on the 1951 profits. It is only after 
these payments and provisions have been 
made that funds become available for 
development and for the maintenance of 
the normal activities of the company in a 
period when inflation:and high prices require 
increased working capital. The excess profits 
levy introduced in the 1952 Finance Bill 
may well add to the company’s burden and 
can only be described as a penalty on enter- 
prise and as a temptation to extravagance. 
As it is to be levied on profits earned abroad 
as well as at home, it will tend to diminish 
the country’s incentive to expand the over- 
seas trade on which so much depends. 


The revision of the home pension funds, 
referred to in our 1950 report, was completed 
during the year and the company’s back 
service liabilities were discharged ; — this 
required £35,000 in addition to the pro- 
visions previously made for this purpose and 
this sum has.been written off before arriving 
at the trading profit. The revision of ‘the 
overseas pension funds is now under con- 
sideration. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The effects of both development and 
inflation are reflected in the balance sheet 
which shows that the value of properties, 
plant, machinery, etc., under the heading of 
fixed assets, has increased by £1,083,479 
while, under the heading of current assets, 
stock in trade and stores have increased 
by £2,967,223. The latter figure includes’ 
an increase in the volume of raw and pack- 
ing materials which your directors decided 
was a proper imsurance against possible 
shortages. 

Approximately one-half of the funds 
needed for the above purposes was provided 


INCREASED WORLD SALES 
WIDE-SPREAD ACTIVITIES 


out of the profits of the year, while £600,000 
was borrowed from the holding companies, 
Reckitt and Sons, Ltd. and- J. and J. 
Colman, Limited, as a short-term loan and 
holdings of tax reserve certificates and the 
balances at banks and cash in hand were 
reduced by £1,345,505. 


Additional working capital was made avail- 
able by limiting the dividend to 5 per cent, 
even though the profits earned in 1951 were 
so satisfactory. ‘This method had the advan- 
tage that the higher rate of profits tax was 
not incurred on the amount by which the 
dividend was reduced and so cash will be 
saved by the company for the benefit of its 
shareholders. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that, after taxation and provisions, the 
balance of profit for the year was £1,664,589, 
compared with £1,656,476 in 1950. Of this 
profit £1,193,320 is included in the accounts 
of Reckitt and Colman, Limited, and 
£471,269 is retained in the accounts of the 
subsidiaries. 


A 5 per cent ‘interim dividend was declared 
and paid in September, 1951, and after trans- 
ferring £800,000 to general reserve (£500,000 
in the previous year) the directors decided 
that no further dividend should be recom- 
mended in respect of the year 1951. 


After other adjustments, there remains a 


balance of £2,445,578 to be carried forward 
to 1952, 


The shareholders’ capital and reserves em- 
ployed in the group have increased during 
the year under review by £2,359,679. They 
now total £17,115,266, of which over 
£10 million has been accumulated since the 
formation of the company in 1938. 


TRADE 


The world sales of the company and its 
subsidiaries again increased in value during 
the year. Most sections of the business in 
the UK and overseas contributed to this 
result. The volume of sales, at home and 
abroad, also increased. 


Of the world sales, nearly 60 per cent were 
effected overseas and, though substantial 
exports were made from UK ‘factories, most 
of the overseas sales were of goods manu- 
es in the countries in which they were 
sold. 


One of the strengths of the business is the 
spread of its trade over a number of different 
fields. The percentages of public sales of 
each main group of products at home and 
throughout the world in 1951 were: — 


UK World 
only _ total 
% 
Foodstulie 3. Kisii nice 37.6 shs 
Household supplies ............ 28.7 29.4 


Pharmaceuticals and toiletries 19.5 128 
Bulk chemicals, colours, etc. 14.2 7.0 


100.0 100.0 


The sales prospects of our existing lines 
are satisfactory and a vigorous development 
policy ,is being pursued, based on a pro- 
gramerie of technical and market research 


which receives the constant attention of 


the board. The company’s first-hand know- 
ledge of the different markets in various 
parts of the world provides information on 


jmcrease our North American trade because 


- to further progress. 
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The rate of development, however, js 
governed by the amount of free money lef | 
after taxation and after providing for the 
effects of inflation should this contime 
Although taxation at present ratcs may be 
immediately necessary, it is unfortunate {or 
the country that the development of ix 
industry continues to be retarded by such 
means. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The value of goods sold increased during 
the year. Part of the increase was due to 
increased prices, which were put into effect 
with reluctance to meet the rise in the cost 
of raw materials and other element; of pro- 
duction, but the total tonnage despatched 
also increased. 


The sales of food specialities produced in 
the Norwich and Peterborough factories 
were more than maintained and satisfactory 
profits were earned during the year. National 
distribution was obtained for Robinson’ 
orange and lemon squashes ; it is hoped that 
the high quality of these concentrated fruit 
drinks will earn for them the same distino- 
tion as that enjoyed by Robinson’s barley 
water. 


The system of joint depot distribution o 
goods made at our various factories has been 
extended to cover most of the country and 
has proved to be even more economical and 
expeditious than’ was expected. In view of | 
the rising cost of transport and distribution, 
this development was very timely. 


OVERSEAS 


Our overseas trade again increased, both 
in value and in tonnage, to higher figures 
than have ever before been reached 

About 55 per cent of our overseas sales are 
made in North America. The high percen- 
tage of the world sales for which the food 
group is responsible is largely the result of 
the activities of The R.T. French Company 
of Rochester, USA. 


The rest of the overseas trade is dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 















% 


British Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada, India and Pakistan) .. 140 
South and Central America ...... : 12.5 
Europe and North Africa ........ 95 
India, Pakistan, the Near and Far [ist 85 
Sundry markets .......: oe ta 05 


Thus our business is widely spread and 
much the greater part of it lies in thox 
countries: which have the best prospects of 
political stability and economic expansion. 


USA, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, ETC. 


Our USA and Canadian subsidiaries 
achieved record sales in 1951 bur, owing 
mainly to the increase in raw material prices 
which followed the outbreak of war in Korea 
and to the effects of price control, the profit 
ratio decreased. Towards the end %§ “a 
there was af improvement which we 
will continue. Every éffort is being made © 


in that continefit is the greatest market 


the world and it offers the greatest scope for . 
expansion. The active boards of ties¢ North | 


neorg We look fo 


American subsidiaries direct 2d! 
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In Australia inflation continued during 
1951, but there is now reason to hope that it 
will be checked, Our own business is healthy 
and. as we have good stocks of raw materials 
there, we do not expect to suffer im 1952 
from the “import restrictions which the Aus- 
tralian | Government has had to impose. 

New Zealand business is also healthy but, in 
common with all other imdustries in that 
,. it suffered last year from the ship- 
dock strikes ; it is now recovering 


counu 







ing and 
» ea hove the after effects of those disturbances 
left Pare still being felt. Im South Africa our trade 
the developed i satisfactorily and we hope that the 
nue, country’s undoubted economic potentialities 
y be wil] enable us to make further progress. The 
> for remainder of the African continent also offers 
f its good cope, of which we are doing our best 
such to take advantage. 
SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE AND INDIA 
The subsidiary operating in Argeritina had 
another difficult year, Import licences for the 
uring 
ue to 
effect 
> COST 
pro- 
tched 
ed in 
Tories 
aClory 
tional 
nson’s The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
d that lof Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held on 
1 fruit June 12th, at the registered offices of the 
istine- company, Queen’s Island, Belfast; Sir 
barley ‘rederick S Rebbeck, DSc, DL, chairman 
and ging director, presided. 
‘on of The secretary, Mr F. V. Spark, ACA, 
3 been ead the notice convening the meeting and 
ry and Bhe report of the auditors. 
al and The chairman said: 
bution, As the statement of accounts and the 
5 . ’ : 
lirectors’ report have already been in your 
nds for some time, I propose with your 
sion to take them as read. (Agreed.) 
You will see from the figures before you 
1, both hat the consolidated profit on trading for 
figures he year is £134,000 less than the previous” 
year, and as the amount brought to credit in 
ales we espect of settlement on contracts completed 
percefl- BI is years is only £19,076 against 
oo eal 261,869 in the previous year, which was of 
oale ourse an unusually high figure, the net 
mpany Profit after taxation is lower by £194,608, 
the directors propose to make the same 
ae cend payment on the ordimary stock as 
s dis the last few years and add to reserves 
d the carry-forward on profit and loss 
, F ccount a sum of £242,635 im the accounts 
g fa the parent company. 
14.0 Our subsidiaries show profitable trading 
12.5 esults, and after payment of dividends the 
95 balance of profit of £39,738 has been carried 
; 35 ird in the accounts of these companies. 
05 The consolidated total of reserves and un- 
cae ded profits now amounts to £4,577,914. 


nm those BS e lower profits, however, do not indi- 
pects of hs ‘ny falling off in the amount of work 
Pat has been carried out, but are almost 


nsion 
- y due to contracts taken at fixed prices 
D the c call months of 1950 when orders for 
<w sips were scarce. In the latter part of 
cidiarie’ Par vear the demand for shipping, partieu- 
* owing y for tankers, increased, and the com- 
‘| prices pany has booked orders which will keep its 
Kanes Pcilities fully are ps for some years. 
he profit hese latter contracts, the completion of 
the yest ch will begin in 1953 and carry on until 
we tal bo ey 1957, have not been contracted for at 
made [0 ' Prices. 
because 
ack i HEAVY INCREASE IN COSTS 
scope for hostilities Korea 
Nox ‘ crtensig eee : sang 
le an Ne ft 
pS fo.0wed brought about cuintinidens ike 





Contry and elsewhere which feued te in 


raw materials necded to: maintain; full -peo- 
duction were not obtainable and remittance 
of funds to the UK was almost completely 


prohibited. Our Brazilian company had a 
very successful year, but unfortunately a 
large part of the currency profit is blocked 
and may not, at present, be remitted to the 
UK. e is great scope for develop- 
ment in these two South American countries 
but, if the fereign capital which is needed 
for it is to be attracted, iavestors will 
have to be treated better than they have 
been in recent years. IA the rest of South 
America and in Central America progress 
was made. 


On the Continent of a our trade was 
maintained at the greatly expanded level of 
1950 which was reached under the influence 
of the fear of shortages which rearmament 
might cause. 


Our Indian subsidiary is extending its 
factory accommodation on its new site near 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


LARGEST OUTPUT IN UNITED KINGDOM 
ADEQUATE STEEL SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 
SIR F. E. REBBECK ON SUBSTANTIAL FORWARD COMMITMENTS 


heavy increases in the cost of materials and 
rates of wages. Furthermore, in common 
with other shipbuilders, work has been 
slowed down owing to the inability to obtain 
full supplies of steel, withthe result that 
the construction of these vessels has been 
thrown into a period when higher costs were 
in operation. All this has had an unfavour- 
able effect on fixed price contracts, and, as a 
number of them have still to be completed, 
the results for 1952 will also be adversely 
affected. 


TONNAGE LAUNCHED EXCEEDS 100,000 
GROSS TONS 


The output from the company’s works was 
once again the largest in the United King- 
dom, thirteen vessels being launched last year 
with a total gross tonnage of 155,388. This 
is the twelfth successive year in which the 
vessels launched from the company’s works 
have exceeded 100,000 gross tons. 


More than 80 ships are at present under 
construction, fitting out or on order, and 
these include large passenger vessels, cargo 
vessels, a cross-Channel passenger vessel, 
tankers for both British and foreign owners, 
Diesel passenger ferries; whalecatchers, and™ 
other small craft, while the naval work in- 
cludes: the light fleet carriers Centaur and 
— as well as other vessels for HM 

avy. 


During the year the Fleet Carrier HMS 
Eagle was commissioned, and has since com- 
pleted her acceptance trials. You will no 
doubt have seen in the press many refer- 
ences to this vessel, which is the largest and 
fastest aircraft carrier in the Royal 


SUBSTANTIAL ORDERS IN HAND 


There is an ee demand for our own 
Diesel orders have been 
received for tees aan ations 
parts of the world. I referred last year to the 
orders which the company had received for 
pee engines to be installed in hulls 

by other shipbuilders, and since then 
we have booked a further number of con- 
tracts of this nature. 


Steady progress is being made with the 
manufacture of the Cooper-Bessemer type 
compressor sets under the licence arrange- 
ments made with that company. 


in various - 
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Ca and we expect that this develop- 
ment will continue during the next few years. 


In Pakistan our business is progressing weil ; 
it is being conducted by Reckitt and Colman 
of Pakistan, Limited, the new subsidiary 
which we said last year we intended to form. 
Qur business in Egypt was disturbed to a 
pass ae! small extent by the recent politi- 

cal difficulties, and trade in most of the 
Eastern markets was satisfactory. 


GENERAL 

We again tender our thanks to our em- 
ployees at home and abroad for their loyalty 
and hard work. Many of them, in all grades, 
have been with us for a very long time and 
those who have retired with the pension to 
which they have contributed still take a keen 
interest in the progress of the firm. 


The annual general meetings of Reckitt 
and Sons, Limited, and J. and J. Colma 
Limited, will be held on July 7, 1952. 





Electric Company, a considerable volume of 
work in connection with hydro-electric 
installations both for home and overseas 
markets. 


Our electrical manufacturing division at 
Belfast is booked to full capacity, both on 
the AC and DC sides, on work for ships 
and land installations. 


The steel constructional division hee again 
been well employed, and the further orders 
taken during the year have resulted in our 
being fully booked for some time ahead. 


STEEL SUPPLIES 


In all these activities the key to what we 
are able to do is an adequate supply of steel, 
and until we can obtain nearly double the 
amount which we are now. receiving it will 
not be possible to meet our delivery com- 
mitments in connection with the very con- 
siderable programme that lies ahead of us. 


The position does not at the moment look 
promising, and from the discussion that took 
place in the House of Commons yesterday it 
is now indicated that the supply of steel 
instead of being, as was hoped, a little better 
is likely to be somewhat worse. We had 
hoped that the arrangements which had been 
made by the Government for supplies of 
American steel would help to alleviate the 

ition, but the labour difficulties which are 

eing experienced in the United States have, 

in the meantime, stopped any supplies of 
American steel to this country. 

The company’s property and plant have 
been well maintained during the year. 


I take the opportunity to thank all those 
members of the staff and workmen who have 
worked well throughout the year. 


As indicated in the report of the directors, 
Mr Atholl Blair retires from the board in 


He also wishes to resign his executive posi- 
tion with the company, but I am glad to say 


he has agr Sete on ae a cen OC 
in a which, in view of 
his long and Sams tains i camer ot 


gE 


specialised products, is very satisfactory. 
Mr Morton, CBE, congratulated 
on the statement of accounts and 
considered that in pursuing their 
ive financial policy they were on 
and were acting in the best 
‘the shareholders. 


and accounts were adopted ; 


ie 


ui 
Httly 


% 


? 


Pie Wasco 
Company were ae aicenis auditors and 
their remuneration was fixed. 

. The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote ai thee thanks to the chair. 
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SPILLERS, 


LIMITED 


DEPRECIATION, TAXATION AND REAL PROFITS 
PROPOSED CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
MR ARTHUR WHITTAKER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Spillers, Limited, will be held on July 9th at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, London, E.C. 


The following i® the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Arthur Whittaker, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to January 31, 1952:— 


Accounts—Comments upon the accounts 
are contained in the directors’ report but 
there are certain broad aspects to which I 
should like to direct attention. 


We have continued the policy of having 
some regard to the current cost of replace- 
ment in providing for depreciation and 
obsolescence of fixed operating assets. In 
my opinion such a course is essential if the 
physical capital of the undertaking is to be 
kept intact and its earning power maintained. 
If efficiency is lowered by inability to effect 
such replacements of buildings and plant as 
may be necessary to keep in line with the 
most modern developments, the result must 
ultimately be reflected in a falling off in 
competitive ability and in volume of produc- 
tion. Moreover, it is in my view equally 
essential that amounts set aside for this 
purpose should constitute a deduction in 
arriving at the trading profit and should not 
be regarded as an appropriation of profit. 


It seems to me immaterial in this context 
whether such amounts are written off the 
book value of the asset or carried to a special 
reserve. What is material is that there 
should be no misconception as to the amount 
of real profit available for appropriation. I 
am particularly anxious to stress this in view 
of the last sentence in the report of the 
auditors in which they draw attention to the 
fact that in arriving at the profit of this 
company the allocation to the reserve for 
increased cost of replacement of fixed assets 
has been deducted. Your directors consider 
this to be a necessary and proper deduction 
in current circumstances and a similar deduc- 
tion has in fact been made for some years 
past. 


NEED FOR MORE CAPITAL 


It will be observed from the balance sheet 
and from the comments in the directors’ 
report that there has been a marked increase 
in the amount of working capital required 
during the past year and that this was due in 
the main to increased price levels. Prices of 
controlled commodities have been advanced 
again since the end of the financial year as a 
result of the Government’s .decision to 
reduce the food subsidies. Consequently 
there will be a further substantial increase 
in the working capital required in the cur- 
rent year. This, taken in conjunction with 
the capital outlay on modernisation and de- 
velopment, will bring about a further reduc- 
tion in liquid balances. 


The foregoing considerations point to the 
effect upon industrial operations of the major 
inflation in price levels which has occurred 
since 1939 and particularly in the last few 
years. A glance at our profit and loss account 
will indicate how much this problem is in- 
tensified by the heavy burden of taxation. 
The combination of these factors is giving 


rise to much anxiety about the provision of- 


finance for industry generally and it is to be 
deplored that the taxation of industrial 
profits should have been increased by the 
Finance Bill when the need is for a reduc- 
tion of the burden in the interests of indus- 
trial development. 


It is worth commenting that the profit 
before taxation represents no more than 13 
per cent of the book value of capital em- 
ployed and the net profit after taxation only 
about 4 per cent. These returns—modest as 
they are—would be very considerably re- 
duced if the capital employed was based 
upon the real value of the fixed assets by 
reference to current replacement costs. 


NEW WORKS 


It is hoped that the new flour mill at the 
Royal Victoria Dock, London, representing 
the reinstatement of that which was 
destroyed by enemy action, will come into 
operation about. the end of the year thus 
enabling us to transfer operations from the 
mill at Silvertown which we have been work- 
ing as a temporary measure. 


At Hull progress is being made with -the 
reinstatement of the flour mill but I regret 
to say that as a result of the Government’s 
restriction on capital investment we have so 
far been unable to obtain permission to pro- 
ceed with the reinstatemfent of the animal 
foods factory. 


L am also sorry to have to report that 
although we have virtually completed a new 
factory at Cardiff for the processing of soya 
beans, it will be impossible for the time 
being to operate it on more than a very 
limited scale, if at all, by reason of the Gov- 
ernment’s. decision to restrict the import of 
the necessary raw material because of the 
adverse balance of payments situation. 


Control of Flour Milling—I am glad to 
say that consideration is now being given 
to the possibility of some radical alteration 
in the form of the existing control of flour 
milling. This company would welcome a 
move towards greater freedom of operation 
and the restoration so far as possible of the 
normal incentives to efficiency and enterprise. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


In these times when both the scale and 
results of trading may be affected by many 
factors outside the control and knowledge 
of management it is not possible to make any 
forecast even of the immediate future. I can 
do no more than say that the results of the 
early months of the current year have been 
no less favourable than for last year. 


Staff Superannuation Arrangements—The 
arrangements to which I referred two years 
ago for placing the superannuation fund in 
a position to pay adequate pensions to the 
staff under current conditions have now been 
carried through. As a result firstly of the 
general imcrease in salary levels since that 
time but secondly, and in greater measure 
because of the decision to extend broadly 
similar benefits to the staffs of those sub- 
sidiary companies which do not come within 
the parent company’s superannuation fund, 
the total cost is somewhat greater than I then 
indicated. The initial payments amount to 
approximately £550,000 and these are being 
funded over a period of years thus avoiding 
an immediate draft on the company’s liquid 
resqurces. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SHARE CAPITAL 


Details of the proposed. scheme for recon- 
structing the share capital and capitalising a 
portion of the reserves together with a 
explanatory memorandum are being sent to 


, THE ECONOMIST, }. 


ne 21, 1932 
all stockholders. The various meetings of 
stockholders to consider these will be held 


immediately after the annual gene 
on July 9th. 


In view of the detailed nature of 


ral Meeting 


ments referred to, it is unneces; a pe 
to make much comment here. Broadly - 
aim is to simplify the capital structure 4 
having only two classes of stock— preferen: 
and ordinary—and to bring the issued capital 
more into line with that employed in the 


business by capitalising a portion of the 
reserves. It is proposed to achieve they 
objects by converting the existing deferred 
ordinary and co-partnership stock into ordin. 
ary stock and by issuing additional shares 
credited as fully paid up as follows: — 

(1) One 6 per cént cumulative preference 


share of £1 for every £8 existing ordinary 
stock. 


(2) One new ordinary share for every fl 
of existing ordimary stock and deferraj 
ordinary stock. , 


For the reasons set out in the memory. 
dum the co-partnership stock which it iy 
proposed to convert into freely transferable 
ordinary stock will not participate in ths 
capitalisation of reserves. Although it is pro. 
posed that the co-partnership stock should 
disappear the co-partnership scheme wil 
continue as at present except that in f 
the whole of the bonus arin under it vil 
be payable in cash. 


I need only add that after taking the best 
available advice the board are satisfied that 
the proposals are fair as between the different 
classes of stock and that their adoption would 
be in the best interests of the company. 


Staff—I: is with pleasure that I once more 
record our appreciation of the continued 
good work of the management, staff ani 
operatives throughout the group. 





BARTON AND SONS 
LIMITED 


A SPLENDID RESULT 



















The ordinary general meeting of Bartoa 
and Sons Limited was held on June 13th 
in London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the chat- 
man) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: —I am pleased to present a record of 
achievement unsurpassed in the history o 
your company. I am sure you will agree with 
me that this achievement calls for the highest 
praise for our managers and staffs who have 
contributed to this splendid result. 


An important factor contributing to the 
improved results is the substantially increased 
turnover effected at a reduced cost of pre 
duction, 


The. group trading profits amount 1 
£772,766 compared with £490,740 for 1950. 
The net profit is £655,193, as compared with 
£403,231 for 1950. Out of this sum no less 
than £359,263 is taken for taxation 


After bringing in profits of £36,534 from 
last year, and crediting £12,494 for provision 
no longer required, there are profits vine 
of £344,958. It is proposed that £150, 
be transferred to general reserve, preference 
dividends require £13,418 net, and if the 
final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent 994 
approved ordinary dividends require £31, 
net, leaving a consolidated balance | 
£130,350 to be carried forward, agains 
£36,534 brought in. 


The output for the current year © date, 38 


an with that of last year, § 
satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the General Mining afid Finance 


Corporation, Limited, was held on June 3rd, 
in Johannesburg. Mr C, S. McLean (deputy 
chairman) presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts for the past financial 


Your corporation has had another success- 


ful year, the profit at £726,500 being 
{213,800 more than in the previous year. 
After maintaining the customary dividend of 


oer share and making the usual appro- 

ions as detailed in the accounts, it was 
ossible to reinstate the investment reserve 
£450,000. 


An amount of £1,571,262 standing to the 
credit of share premium account was trans- 
ferred to general reserve, increasing the total 
credit on the latter account to £2,571,262. 
The book value of investments appears 
in the balance sheet at £4,137,500, but the 
market value of your corporation’s quoted 
investments is, of course, greatly in excess of 
this book value. 


¢ 


na 
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RISING PRODUCTION COSTS 


You will remember that at the ordinary 
general meeting last year, you were reminded 
that the gold-mining industry is not able to 
combat increased production costs by in- 
creased output in times of shortages of man- 
power, and, because of the fixed price 
obtainable for its product, is unable to pass 
on to the purchaser the constafitly increasing 
costs. In general, the year 1951 again 
reflected a story of continued rising costs for 
the gold-mining industry on the Witwaters- 
rand, coupled with shortages of labour and 
power, the two latter items having their in- 
evitable effect upon operations, and although 
the grade of ore milled showed no change, 
the enforced reduced scale of operations 
resulted in a decrease in gold produced of 
184,800 ounces fine. The estimated average 
working profit declared decreased from 
17s. 4d. per ton milled in 1950 to 15s. 2d. 
per ton in 1951. These disabilities were to 
some extent offset by additional revenue 
received from sales of gold for industrial and 
artistic purposes, but this revenue is not 
constant, and during and after the year under 
review has shown an almost constantly falling 
trend, with the result that the amount being 
received now is at a much lower level than 
it Was a year ago. 

Unfortunately the spiral of rising costs did 
not stop with the close of 1951, and over the 
‘cur months to April 30, 1952, working costs 
per ton milled rose from the 1951 average of 
>is, 9d. to an average for the four months of 
“3s. 10d., while declared working profits 
declined from 15s. 2d, to 13s. 3d. It is impor- 
‘an! tO note that at the official price for gold 
of 2485, 3d. per ounce fine, there are thirteen 
“age working at a profit not exceeding 
‘. 6d. per ton milled, 

The supply of native labour, as in recent 
yeaTs, was below the requirements of the 
‘“Gustry, and of the labour available, the new 
™unes in the Orange Free State demanded, 


and will continue deman increasing 
gt are. ” ° 


POWER EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The demand for power at peak load periods 
has been in excess of sail sed ns diffi- 
‘ules resulting therefrom have so far been 
met by @ rearrangement of work, including 


Sunday milling on those mines not normally 
permitted to crush on Sundays. -Further 
demands for power must be expected on an 
increasing scale to meet the requirements of 
the newer mines on the Far West Rand and 
in the Orange Free State. The Electricity 
Supply Commission has taken. all feasible 
steps to meet this increasing demand for 
power, and has co-operated in every way to 
assist in overcoming the industry’s present 
difficulties. A very large expansion pro- 
gramme is already in hand, and no efforts 
are being spared to bring new units into 
commission with the minimum of delay. 


It is to be regretted that in the recent 
Budget the Minister of Finance did not see 
fit to reduce the formula tax on gold mining 
companies, which have for many years borne 
more than their fair share of the tax burden. 
The rate of normal tax on companies was, 
however, increased from 4s. 6d. to 5s. in the 
pound. 


In the Orange Free State two mines com- 
menced production during the year, thus 
marking a new era in the production of gold 
in South Africa. 


In addition to the two mines already men- 
tioned, there are at present eleven mines in 
various stages of development, and explora- 
tion of new_areas by means of boreholes has 
continued, but on a somewhat reduced scale. 
Your corporation has interests in most of 
these companies. 


It is to be regretted that conditions should 
have developed in recent months which 
increase the problem of securing the capital 
which is vitally needed to bring to full pro- 
duction the large number of gold mines in the 
early stages of shaft sinking and developing. 
We must all hope that the proper and timely 
development of this goldfield will not be 
delayed or curtailed by a state of affairs 
which, if not checked, can adversely affect the 
possibilities of increasing gold production, 
which is so essential to the welfare of this 
country. The prosperity of the goldmining 
industry still is, and must continue to be for 
many years to come, essential to the progress 
of South Africa. 


The chairman then-referred to the affairs 
of the companies in which the corporation 
is mainly interested, namely : —Consolidated 
Rand Investment and Trust Company, 
Limited ; General Exploration Orange Free 
State, Limited; South Roodepoort Main 
Reef Areas, Limited ; Van Ryn Gold Mines 
Estate, Limited ; West Rand Consolidated 
Mines, Limited; Crown Mines, Limited ; 
Durban Roodepoort Deep Limited, and 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited, 


He proceeded: I feel it necessary to refer 
again to the economic dangers which are 
being aggravated at the moment in South 
Africa. The prosperity of the goldmining 
industry of the Witwatersrand has been built 
up over a long period of time, largely assisted 
by overseas capital. The prosperity of the 
gold-mining industry has made possible the 
industrial and commercial development— 
again assisted by overseas capital—which has 
been so marked in recent years. It would be 
unfortunate if the mutual trust that has been 
so diligently fostered in the past should dis- 
appear, and particularly so at this time when 
capital requirements for development are 
still great. South Africa must depend on out- 
side sources for a large portion of its capital 
needs, and this supply can only be expected 
if our own actions and outlook are viewed in 
a favourable light. 
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In conclusion I wish ww record the 

directors’ eciation of the services ren- 

by technical and administrative 

staffs of the corporation, both here and in 

London, and by the managers, staff and em- 

ployees of the various companies under our 
contre. ~ 


The directors’ report, balance-sh¢et and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1951, were adopted, and the retiring directors 
re-elected.—Copies of the full report of pro- 
ceedings can be obtained on application to 
the London office. 


CONSTRUCTORS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
MR R. S. DYBALL ON STEEL SUPPLIES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Constructors, Limited, was held on June 12th 
at Erdington, Birmingham. Mr D. H. Finer 

resided in the absence of the chairman, Mr 

. S. Dyball, who is at present on a business 
trip in USA. é 

The following is Mr R. S. Dybali’s state- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
teport and accounts :— 


In the chairman’s statement circularised 
last year it was mentioned that Mr H. J. 
Finer, for health reasons, would relinquish 
the chairmanship and his position as joint 
managing director. I deeply regret that he 
has had to take this step, but I am sure you 
will be glad to hear that he has been 
appointed honorary president and will 
retain his seat on the board as a consultant. 
My colleagues on the board have asked me 
to take office as chairman, which I am only 
too pleased to accept, and, in doing so, look 
forward, with the help of all, to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the company. % 


The chairman’s statement was made too 
early last year to attempt any forecast of the 
profit for 1951, but I am now pleased to 
report that the group has had a satisfactory 
year’s trading, with a group profit of 
£111,497, compared with £118,864. This 
slight drop was mainly caused through bad 

/ deliveries of steel in the early part of the 
year and, further, it must be borne in mind 
that during this year the profits have been 
charged with the full cost of the company’s 
increased pension scheme, the. introduction 
of which was mentioned in the chairman's 
statement last year. The charges for taxa- 
tion are higher, at £72,530, against £67,379 
for 1950, but after sundry appropriations, 
which are shown clearly in the directors’ 
report, there is a disposable balance on the 
group account of £124,499, compared with 
£110,640 last year. 


DIVIDENDS 


The preference dividends were paid on the 
due dates and an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, less income tax, was paid. during the 
year on the ordinary shares. The board 
recommends a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
less income tax, which leaves a balance on 
the group profit and loss account to carry 
forward to next year of £100,480, against 
£86,853 brought in. 

Turning to the consolidated balance shect, 
you will see that fixed assets have increased, 
after depreciation, from £234,799 to £267,386. 
The first phase of the extension to the parent 
company’s factory was substantially com- 
pleted during the year, and additional plant 
has been purchased. 


Regarding current assets, there are sub- 
stantial increases in stocks, work in progress 
and in debtors, which has made it necessary 
to arrange overdraft facilities with our 

ers. 


I am glad to be able to report a continued 
inerease in the demand for the company’s 
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products in the overseas markets, though with 
the modern tendency of governments to close 
their markets overnight it is difficult to fore- 
cast the future. However, special attention iS 
being given to-this side of the business by 
Mr H. L, Finer. 


THE CURRENT YEAR , 


As far as the current year is concerned, I 
am pleased to say that so far the output is in 
excess of last year’s. at the same date. We 
have substantial orders in hand, and whether 
we have another successful year virtually 
depends on the deliveries of steel. During 
the year under review we have been working 
under the nationalised steel system, the true 
effects of which have hardly had time to have 
any serious bearing on our supplies of steel. 
It is now said that the industry is to be 
denationalised, and I sincerely hope that the 
steel-makers of the country will, despite_ the 
disturbance to the industry being created by 
the politicians, somehow manage to produce 
the steel which the country so desperately 
needs and that this great industry will not be 
ruined by party politics. 


While on the subject of profits for the 
current year I feel I should refer to the new 
and unfair burden placed on industry by the 
excess profits levy introduced in the recent 
Budget. Although we do not yet know what 
form the tax will ultimately take, we have 
made some preliminary calculations, and on 
the basis of the Finance Bill in its present 
form estimate that the profits standard for 
the purposes of this tax is in excess of the 
profit for the past year. 

In conclusion, I particularly wish—in my 
first year as chairman—to thank the directors, 
the staff and employees, who have all contri- 
buted to the past year’s successful trading. 


The report was adopted. 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


Mr Peter Pettit, DSO, presided at the 
twenty-fifth annual general meeting held on 
June 12th in London. He stated that thanks 
to record sales the trading profit of the group 
amounting to £349,906 for the fifteen months 
was at the highest annual rate in the twenty- 
five years of the company’s existence. The 
net profit of the group before taxation 
amounted to £241,501, an increase of 
£103,885 over the previous year. Of this 
increase, £98,000 had to be provided for 
taxation, which at £180,000 included only two 
months Excess Profits Levy. 


Costs of manufacture and distribution had 
continued to rise during the period under 
review, but owing to very greatly increased 
turnover he was glad to say that with one 
small exception it had not been found neces- 
sary to increase prices of soles and heels to 
the trade since January, 1951, now 17 months 
ago. Yet, despite everything, the quality of 
Phillips rubber soles and Phillips heels had 
remained outstanding. The company’s good- 
will, with both trade and public, had never 
been stronger than at the present time. 
Exports, too, were on a record level during 
the period. This section of the company’s 
business continued to be hampered by 
embargoes and restrictions as well as by 
heavy duties in many markets. 


The current year had started slowly, and 
in the — condition of business generally 
it would be unwise to expect more records, 
but if nothing unforeseen occurred he hoped 
for a successful year’s trading. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


MR JOHN PASCOE ON THE PROBLEMS OF AN 
EXPANDING BUSINESS 


Mr John Pascoe, chairman, at the annual 
general meeting in Birmingham on June 11th 
of British Timken Limited, said: 


The net profit of the Group for the year 
195] amounted to £464,227, against £295,671 
for 1950 after debiting depreciation, taxation 
and other charges amounting to £997,538, 
against £779,460 in 1950. 


The net profit of the parent, British 
Timken, amounted to £393,684, against 
£259,324, and on the British Timken ordi- 
nary shares we recommend a dividend of 
25 per cent; less tax, absorbing £52,500—less 
than one-twelfth of the amount to be paid by 
the Group in income and profit taxes for the 
year. We are happy to recommend this divi- 
dend increase as an expression, although a 
small one, of our conviction that the share- 
holder is an essential partner in industry 
under a system of free enterprise, the only 
system which can offer any real hope of pros- 
perity for the country. 


Last year I referred to the increase in our 
productive capacity which would follow our 
large capital expenditure. Taking the Group 
as a whole, the amounts so expended on 
buildings and plant during the past few years 
have amounted to over {2 million and as at 
December 31, 1951, we had capital commit- 
ments amounting to £675,000. Our produc- 
tive capacity can therefore be expected to 
expand still further during the coming year. 
Whether we shall undertake any further 
expansion will depend upon whether we can 
draw upon our imaginations for the incen- 
tive, and upon our reserves of energy and 
patience to overcome the apparently inevit- 
able frustrations and delay associated with 
any expansion programme. 


Not all our capital expenditure is for expan- 
sion. An increasing proportion is needed to 
maintain our productive capacity by replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn-out machine tools 
and equipment, and in our industry obso- 
lescence is by far the more serious problem. 
The depreciation debited during 195] in the 
British Timken accounts is £237,318. Even 
this year by year would not be sufficient to 
replace equipment at the speed with which 
it is becoming obsolete. Almost every com- 
pany chairman has during the past few years 
drawn attention to the inadequacy of depre- 
ciation allowances. All that has been done is 
to increase the burdens on industry by EPL 
and to increase the strain on cash resources 
by abolishing the initial allowances. 


From January 1, 1946, to December 31, 
1951, at British Timken, raw material price 
increases ranged from 44 per cent to 95 per 
cent, and average wages and salaries increased 
by 25 per cent. But during this period our 
prices of our bearings have only increased 
by an average of 15 per cent, so that we may 
claim that our profits have been. well and 
truly earned. To the staff, whose experience 
and ability and unremitting work have so 
largely contributed to these results, the 
greatest credit is due. 


_ Last year I reported a very satisfactory 
increase in orders for our tapered roller bear- 
ing axleboxes and cannon boxes, and this 
year I can report still further expansion of 
this railway business. Orders received 
during the year amounted to approximately 
£1 million—the highest in any one year. 


Our output and orders received for large 
bearings of the rolling mill type again showed 
a substantial increase, including orders for 
the continueus strip mills at Ebbw Vale, 
Margam, Trostre and Shotton, and, in addi- 
tion, orders for this type of bearing from no 
fewer than seven overseas countries. 
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Our raw material position i; sil] 
some difficulty, more particuli:ly fer 
larger bearings. Although our outpur may 
suffer during the coming year, « will more | 
likely be in the direction of th Testrictiog 
of the rate of expansion ; as baring unfore. | 
seen happenings, our turnover for 1952 
should certainly exceed that for 195]. 


_ With a tly extended productive 
city and fa ater books, if times fe 
normal one could look forward to the future 
with some optimism, but no onc today cag 
contemplate the future without considerable 
misgiving having regard to the very grave 
crisis through which the country is strug. 
gling. This year a new feature hias to com 
into, our calculations—the  Conservatiy 
Government’s Excess .Profits Levy. | fully 
share the opinions which have been « 
pressed from all. sides in British indusy 
con ming this tax. This Excess Profi 
Levy will, if conditions of trade remain agg 
present, have an effect on our profits, but ng 
such as to jeopardise the payment of th 
modest total amount we distribute jg 
ordinary dividend, 

Last year I referred to the Decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, under 
the so-called Anti-Trust Laws, compelling 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company o 
Canton, Ohio, to accept and solicit orden 
from anywhere in the world, including thos 
countries which had previously been exdu 
sive British Timken territory. 


Your directors have had lengthy negotie 
tions with the directors of the Timken Roller 
ing Company resulting .in an entirely 
new agreement between the two companis, 
under which the American company becomes 
the sole legal owner of the trademark 
“ Timken ” in all countries in which a licence 
Or registered user may be granted to tk 
British company. In all such countries the 
American company will grant to the British 
company without limitation of time the ful 
right to manufacture and sel] under th 
trademark. In countries where the British 
company formerly held title to the mark, 
third party may receive a licence or right df 
registered user without the consent of th 
British company. 

In summary, both companies hereafter att 
to be free to manufacture and sel) under the 
same mark in competition in al! countries. 
Your company will be free to export and sel 
into the United States and other American 
territory, just as the American company will 
be free to export and sell in the Bricish com 
pany’s territory. 

Your directors are satisfied that the new 
agreement meets the requirements of the 
American company without any detriment 
the interests of the British company, and that 
the new arrangement is more satisfactory © 
the British erent than were the old agree 





ments, in that British company will now 
be able to use the trademark “ Timken ob 
any country in the world without {i mitatiog 


of time. 

Your directors wish to express their appre 
ciation of the fair way in which the Americaa 
company has met the problem. ; 

At an extraordinary general meeting which 
the authorised capital of British 
Timken Limited was increased to £2,500,000 
by the creation of 1,100,000 new ordinary 
shares. A second resolution Be 
800,000 new ordinary shares of 41 © 
eee: as f pine to be distributed 
among in the proportion of two 
fully paid new ordinary shares for eve 
existing ordinary share.] ! 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
& STEEL | 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The fifth annual general meeting “of the 
Shefficid Twist Drill & Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on June 19th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexander Dormer (chairman and a 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following i8 an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


The trading profit, after making all pro- 


visions other than for taxation, amounted to 
(766.080, as compared with £491,111 last 


year. Direct taxation takes nearly half’ a 
million pounds, or practically two-thirds of 
our total profit. 


COMPANY’S FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The total assets of the company have in- 
creased by £291,378, and the financial 
strengih of the company is apparent, 

There are, of course, special reasons for 
the exceptional success in the year 1951. 
These are further improvements in the 
methods of production, coupled with the ex- 
pansion of sales, During the whole of 1951, 
the additional factory space ided by the 
buildings erected and available for occupa- 
tion in the autumn of 1950 have been fully 
utilised, and your directors have further 
similar plans on which they are very activel 
engaged. We continue to keep abreast wi 
happenings abroad, in which connection we 
sent senior technical representatives to the 
United States of America and to several of 
our agents abroad. 


DEMAND AFFECTED BY ANTICIPATORY 
ORDERING 


I am bound to say that the demand for 
your company’s pr s has been affected 
by anticipatory ordering by firms partici- 
pating in the Government programme 
rearmament for defence purposes, but I 
would not wish to leave you with the im- 
pression that profits such as were earned in 
1951 can necessarily be repeated. Without 
being pessimistic, it does seem that in the 
near future we shall have to produce for a 
more competitive market and to- increase our 
tock of finished goods in order to give that 
service which will be so essential if we.are 
‘© continue to prosper. When this situation 

ses it will be appreciated that your com- 
pany will have to employ its accumulated 
quid funds in financing the increased stocks, 


f and for which purpose £150,000 has been 


placed to general reserve this year, making 

a total reserve of £250,000. 

_ Incidentally, the mew proposed Excess 

“rofits Levy will increase the taxation charge 
our company, although as far as informa- 


thereon is available we have a very satis- 
iclory standard. 


in all the circumstances, your directors 

c felt that it would be fair and reasonable 

ncrease the distribution to the share- 

ho.ders, and therefore a final dividend of 

1s. 4d. per “unit is making a dis- 
union for the year pf 2s. per unit. — 

: es loyalty of our agents abroad and our 
verchant Customers in the United Kingdom 
‘ matched by that of our staff and employees, 

1om we feel sure are all proud to work with 
“uccessful company whose continued pro- 
eTess 18 greatly due to their efforts. I, on 


tie 


Having regard to the present k 
of your company’s i saaite nine sand 
‘0 the provisions under the articles of asso- 
“ston relating to the qualification of direc- 
‘ors, it i8 proposed to ask the shareholders 
Sanction a modification. vi 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNITED SERDANG 
~ (SUMATRA) RUBBER 


PLANTATIONS, ‘LIMITED * 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION 


The forty-fourth annual general mecting of 
the United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Plan- 
tations, Limited, was held on June 18th in 
London. 

Sir Eric Miller, chairman of the company, 
in the course of his speech said: The 
financial strength of United Serdang is 
obvious from the balance sheet which shows 
that current assets exceed liabilities (includ- 
ing future taxation) by £480,000, equal to 
8.1d. per 2s. stock unit, of which 24d. was in 
rupiah currency at that. date. 

Strong action taken by. the local military 
and police last autumn against subversive 
elements contributed to a marked improve- 
ment in production on our estates, the crop 
of rubber harvested for the 9 months to May 
31, 1952, being 9,081,930 Ib against 5,108,278 
lb for the like period of 1950/51, which latter, 
however, included the general strike. 


CROPS AND PRICES 


Of the 1951/52 rubber crop we have sold 
some 6} million Ib at an average price appre- 
ciably higher than that now obtainable and 
will also be participating in some satisfactory 
group forward sales which cannot be specific- 
ally allocated until time of shipment. The 
outturn of palm oil and kernels also shows 
an improvement over last year and most of 
this crop has been dis of at prices well 
above the current levels. The staple food of 
South East Asia is, as you know, rice. Burma, 
Siam and Indo-China were and are the prin- 
cipal exporting countries, but owing to in- 
ternal disturbances in Burma and Indo-China 
there has been a very marked contraction in 
the exportable surplus. It seems to me that 
the question of increasing rice production in 
South East Asia, particularly in Burma, is of 
primary importance in the struggle against 
the Communists, who find many more willing 
converts amongst the hungry than amongst 
oe who enjoy a reasonable -standard of 

ving. 


GOOD LONG RANGE PROSPECTS 


The long range prospects for natural 
rubber are good, and could improve rapidly 
were the existing international tension to be 
definitely eased. We are, however, obliged 
to concern ourselves with market conditions 
from day to day, and I must say the recent 
sharp fall in price has been most disappoint- 
ing: The lower price is bound to have the 
effect of reducing supplies from marginal 
areas. Meantime there are already signs 
that at current prices the lower grades of 
natural rubber are displacing GRS but the 
process is bound to be gradual as manu- 
facturers will not hurriedly change their 
compounding form 


What rubber means to the economy of . 


South East Asia was well brought out at the 
Study Group Meeting and Sir Gerald 
Templer’s recent announcement added 
pointed emphasis to the problems facing the 
governments of the producing areas. Whereas 
in Malaya. the struggle with the Communists 
takes the form of jungle warfare, it assumes 
a more insidious form in Indonesia, and is 
putting the government there to an equally 
severe test. Having ¢ interests in 
Indonesia may I, on of the United 
Serdang stockholders, promise our support 
for any well considered measures which may 
be taken by the ermment in order to 
maintain a productive and sound economy, 
but we will not blindly follow the road to 
ruin ‘ 

The report was adopted. 


857 
LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER ESTATES 
ESTATES IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


The forty-fifth annual general mecting of 
the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on June 12th in 
London, Mr H. W. Horner, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The accounts for 1951 show a profit before 
taxation of £395,872, nearly £80,000 less than 
the corresponding figure for 1950. In the 
case of tea, the crop showed an increase 
over the previous year of some 600,000 Ib. 
In the case of rubber, the average increase in 
selling price of 2d. per pound has been more 
than offset by the lower crop and the 
increased cost of production. 


The board have decided that it would be 
inadvisable to repeat the dividend at last 
year’s exceptional total of 20 per cent, and 
they recommend a final payment for 1951 of 
74 per cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 


Tea: The crop harvested for the year 
reached the very satisfactory total of 8,980,341 
lb, representing a yield per acre in bearing of 
829 Ib, or 60 Ib per acre more than in 1950. 

Rubber : The sale of St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea Estate and the gradual elimination else- 
where of those rubber areas selected as more 
suitable for replanting with tea, resulted in 
a crop for the year of 1,632,822 lb, compared 
with the 1950 crop of 2,013,390 lb. 

As regards prospects for the current year, 
the estates are in first-class order and easily 
capable of at least maintaining the tea crop 
at the very satisfactory figure of 1951 and of 
slightly improving upon the rubber crop. 

The report was adopted. 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general mecet~ 
ing of Rangalla Consolidated Limited was 
held on June 16th in London, Mr Eric 
Davenport, ACA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The accounts show a profit of £9,854 
against £30,003 for 1950. Although crop 
for the season was. higher at 1,359,675 Ib 
than that of 1950 by 76,502 Ib, consider- 
ably increased costs had to be faced at 


2/5.34d. — 2/1.55d. for 1950, or an in- 


crease of 3.79d. per lb, whilst the net aver- 
age selli price secured was 2/7,34d. or 
19d. per Ib below the previous year, Thus 
the increased yield per acre has had little 
effect on the cost of production. 


Appropriations include the payment of an 
interim dividend of 15 per cent, thus main- 


taining the distribution at the same level as | 


for 1950. No further. payment is recom- 
mended for tie year. Your. directors felt 
justified in making this payment because of 
the comipany’s sound financial! position. 


‘The tea crop at 1,359,675 lb compares 
with 1,283,173 Ib in 1950; 616,857 Ib 


were shipped to London and 742,818 Ib_ 


disposed of locally. 

A feature of the year 1951 has been the 
reopening. of the London auctions. This 
market, however, is restricted by the ceiling 
pieced on the retail price of packet tea and 

y the refusal of the Government to permit 
purchases for re-export. Sellers are disap- 
pointed with the working of the London 
auctions under control. 


The report was adopted 
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GREEN, HEARN: AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED . 


(Manufacturers of “Lyndale’’ Coats 
and Suits) 


INCREASE IN SALES TURNOVER 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Green, Hearn and Company, Limited, was 
held on June 13th in London, Mr Michael 
Marks (one of the joint managing directors) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 


Your directors are pleased to report a 
continued increase in sales turnover during 
the year although, like many others, our 
trade was not unaffected by the fluctuation 
in wool values which, together with a re- 
trenchment in public spending, induced 
some hesitation amongst retail customers in 
placing orders with their accustomed confi- 
dence. We have, however, been able to 
maintain our production at a very high level 
owing to continued demands for our Lyn- 
dale coats and suits, which are of the highest 
quality and style. 


Changes in the rates of tax by the budget 
in 195] imposed an additional charge of 
nearly £6,000 upon the results achieved. 
The board recommend the maintenance of 
an overall dividend of 32} per cent on the 
ordinary shares. Redemption of the prefer- 
ence shares has continued. This process 
can only have the effect of strengthening 
the ordinary shares whose security on the 
equity of the business increases correspond- 
ingly. Assuming that the proposed dividend 
is approved, then the balance of undis- 
tributed profits will amount to £67,702, 
equivalent to 75 per cent of the ordinary 
share capital. Obviously, ample reserves 
must, in prudence, be retained to meet any 


unknown contingencies of the future, but 
your directors do not overlook the propriety 
of transferring at the right time a proportion 
of these accumulations where they rightly 
belong, that is, in the hands and possession 
of the ordinary shareholders. 


All ‘members of the staff without exception 
merit your perennial tribute to their loyalty 
and steadfast. work in the interests of the 
company. The Staff Pension scheme has 
again received substantial support out 
current profits, and it is not doubted that 
you will consider the provision to be 
eminently deserved. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In view of the circumstances, our stock 
position has been under constant and most 
careful supervision and, at the date of the 
balance sheet, was of a sufficient magnitude 
to sustain our level of trade, having regard 
to current values then prevailing. The 
difference on this account from last year is 
reflected in our available cash resources, 
which should permit later adjustments to 
Stock, according to our requirements without 
embarrassment. 


The strength of our liquid resources has 
been maintained, and indeed increased, dur- 
ing the year, and shows a surplus of Current 
Assets over Liabilities of £189,875, being an 
increase of £22,008 over that-of the previous 
year. 


The net profit on trading amounts to 
£111,160, as compared with £109,767 in 
1950. After making all provisions, the 
amount carried forward is £67,702, or 
£25,379 more than the amount brought in. 


Finally, while the 1952 Finance Bill has 
not yet become Law, and may yet include 
amendments following Parliamentary con- 
sideration, so far as it is at all possible at 
the moment, to estimate it would appear 
that the company’s standard for the excess 
profits levy will be such as not to endanger 
our recent rates of dividend, provided that 
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our normal expectation of earnings is 
unduly affected by other circumstances. ~ 


The report was adopted. 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 
A RECORD YEAR 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet. 
ing of Simms Motor Units Limited was helg 
on June 19th at the company’s work:. 


Mr Tom Thornycroft (the chairman) who 
presided, in the course of his speech, said:— 


I am pleased to be able to report a record 
year of continued progress with the highest 
sales and profit figures in the history of the 
company. 

The profit and loss account shows an ip- 
crease in net profit before taxation of / 64.289 
—from £194,587 to £258,876. Your direc. 
tors have thought it wise to keep the dividend 
at the same rate as last wear, namely 174 per 
cent. 


The, full benefit of your directors’ foresight 
in ordering plant and machinery in 1950, js 
only now becoming really effective. 


Our results have been obtained by ever- 
increasing efficiency and hard work which has 
enabled your company to sell improved 
articles at a relatively small increase in price 
over 1939 level. We are now delivering fuel 
injection equipment in large volume includ- 
ing a contract from the Ford Motor Company 
for these units for fitment to their new 





é diesel-engined major tractor. 


I told you last year that I was convinced 
that the diesel or compression ignition engine 
which at that time was universal in all heavy 
duty transport, would become pre-eminent 
down to medium sized. vehicles, agricultural 
and industrial tractors, moderate sized power 
plants and prime movers. This is now 
definitely established and the demand for our 
technical advice and service in this field is 
ever on the increase. 


The report was adopted. 





UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Aur ateas are invited for the appointment of Assistant Lecturer 
in conomics, preferably with special interests in the fleld of 
international economics. Salary scale £450 by £25 to £500. 
Form of Application and Conditions of Appointment may be 


obtained from the undersigned. 
_ June 13, 1952. SPH. H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. _ 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

Applications are invited for appointment as LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS. 

Salary range: £A600 x £50—£A1,000 a year. In addition a cost-of- 
living allowance, at present £A192 a year is payable. Commencin 
salary may be fixed within the scale in accordance with the successfu 
candidate's qualifications. 

Detailed terms of appointment and a leaflet about the department 
may be obtained from Dr. J. F. Foster, Secretary of the Association 
= rea? aay of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
sondon, fk: 

Applications, in duplicate, must reach the undersigned not later 


than July 31, 1952. 
A. W. BAMPTON, 
Registrar. 


. 


The University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA _ 





Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
COMMERCE. 
Salary scale: Men—£550 x £25—£725 p.a.: Women—£450 x £25— 


£600 p.a. In addition, there is a temporary cost-of-living allowance 
at present amounting to £320 p.s. for a married person and £100 p.a. 
for a single person. Pending the introduction of revised salary 
scales, the lecturer will also receive in 1952 a non-pensionable allow- 
ance at the rate of £25 p.a. plus 10 per cent. of present salary. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. * 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is August 1§, 1952. 
GA MANAGER REQUIRED BY LEADERS IN BASIC 
I INDUSTRY. Capable of building sales force and planning, in 
conjunction with research laboratory and factories, sales develop- 
ment in the electronic fleid. Applications are invited only from 
those who are fully conversant with modern marketing techniques, 
used to co-operating with market consultants, advertising agents 
and internal publicity. department and have successful marketing 
and.sales promotion records. The post offers a a salary 
end, e the right man, future prospects of an attractive nature.— 
x ; 
DMINISTRATOR with wide experience of Government finance 
44. and commerce in India now desires an executive or secretarial 
= where his abilities be wholly employed. ‘Age 42, M.A, 
onours (Cantab).—Write please to Box 974. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Research Assistant. 
Salary scale to £450 per annum, with membership of the 
Federated Superannuation tem for Universities. 
Candidates should be tesa, preferably in the Social Sciences, 
and some knowledge of cs and ability to t are desirable. 
Conditions of Appointment and Form of Apoiicn on which should 
be returned as soon as possible, may be obtained from the under- 


igned. 
. ene 14, 1952. H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar._ 
HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


STATISTICIANS 

A few vacancies exist for Statisticians in the Colonial Service. 
Appotntenaate are usually on bation for permanent and pension- 
able employment. The work is varied, providing the essential 
statisti s for development schemes and current administration. 
In the smaller territories a Statistician may be required to perform 
a wide range of duties. In the larger istics rtments in 
Hast and West Africa and Malaya there are opportunities for more 
specialised. work, but even in these onies an Officer's duties may 
cover a wide range of problems. Statistical Departments are 
oragnised to provide a central service and they are therefore closely 
linked with most other Government Departments. 

Candidates should have a First or Second Class Honours Degre 
in Statistics or in Mathematics, Economics or other appropriate mail 
subjects combined with Statistics. Graduates with a few years 
experience in statistical work are eres but an increasing pro- 
portion of vacancies is being filled by young graduates without such 


experience. 
ntendi candidates should write for application forms to_ the 
Director o Receustiment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office. Great 


Smith Street, London, § 


ENATOSAN LTD. of Loughborough have a vacancy for an assis 

tant to the Marketing M r to deal with the sales p: motion, 
marketing and advertising of the company's ethical preparations. 
Considerable expansion is planned in this direction and this repre 
sents a real opportunity for the right type of man to grow witht 
‘business. Age limit 40. The right kind of personality, ability to st 
things done and practical experience in the marketing department 
a firm successfully engaged n the manufacture and sale of products 
of this kind, preferably including a period on the road as a medi 
detail man, are regarded as of more nee than academic quali- 
fications. Very good conditions of employment, including pension 
scheme and life insurance.—Please write to the Marketing Manager 
Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. Envelope should be mar to 
** Marketing Assistant, Confidential.” This post is not subject 
the control of engagements order. 
pRangront consultant offers advisory service to Traders, includ 


eet operation, licences, costings, charges, consigning 
of gosds.Bor 973. —_- 
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Head Office: Branches throughout 
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LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piceadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every deseription of Banking Service undertaken. 





EN! SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
S ATENT BXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES.—The 
Civili Service Commigsioners invite lications for permanent 
appoinivents to be filled by competitive interview during 1952. 
Interviews wiil continue throughout the year, but a closing date for 
the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may 
eventual! be announced, The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ment Departments and cover a wide a of Scientific research and 
develop.rent in most of the major fields of fundamental and ied 
science. The Patent posts are in _ Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
Admiralty and Ministry of 
Candidates’ must have o a university degree with first or 
second class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (neluding 
engineering? or in Mathematica, or an equi qualification; or for 
Scientific posts, possess high Naotomal attainments. Candidates for 
Senior Scientific Officer posts m in addition have had at least three 
years’ post-graduate or other appro rience. Candidates for 
cer and Patent posts taking t 


Scientific O ir degrees in 1952 may 
be admitted to compete before the result of their Gagree examination 
is known 
Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 

Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 ane 1962 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Seientifie Officers). London Salary Scales; Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812—£1,022; (women) £681—£917- Scientific 
Officers (men), £440—£707; (women) £440-— Patent Examiner and 


Patent Officer Classes (men), £140 — £655, (Rates for women under 


review.) Somewhat — rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civi Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad Seuwe. Old Burlington Street, Londen, W.1, 
quoting No. S 53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and S, 52/52 and 
8. 128/52 for the other posts. 

Ts International Labour Office invites applications from men and 

women aged between 23 and 35 years for a post of Member of 
Division in the Official Relations Division of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Qualifications required: (1) Nationality: 
United Kingdom: (2) Universit de ree or the jenn in 
experience; (3) Mother ¢ very good knowledge of 
Fren h and Spanish; (4) General knowledge of social and labour 
quest eg 

For further particulars and eee forms apply, enclosing 
stamped ‘addressed foolscap envelo to o International Labour 
Office, 38/39 Parliament Street, Lonten, & 


W.1. 
The closing date for the recel - in this ¢ Office of completed applica- 
tion forms is July 26, 1952. . eR 


[MILEVER LIMITED invites applications for the post of Head 


of the Economics and Statistics Department. The Department 


has a staf of 35 anf its main task is the supply of regular and 
meidenta! information. Special studies are required occasionally. 


ee should be not older than 40 years, trained im economics 


experienced in documentation. ising and managing 
capacities are essential, Personal acquaintance with sources of 
eaten would be an asset. = : 500, according 
to qualifications,—Applications be »s: mt to Personnel Division, 
MWG/AT. Uniléver ewer Diachtriacs. 2.C.4, 


(SHARTE RED or Incorporated Accountant on goes immediately 
* for progressive company im the West Country and 
Co Accountant. Age 30 te 40 years. Chanmancintgs salary about 
‘Applications, giving details of age, education, qualifications, 
Ss'New' and salaries, should be sent to Robson, Morrow & Co., 
) New Cavendish Street, London, 2 
CCOUNTANTS for Management and Industrial Consulting. Pro- 
duction-Engineering Ltd. 


invite applications from ualified 
Chartered Accountants, preferably with maleareit rees and ‘ae 
an interest in the problems facing : 
exceptional openings for first-class men with init Seiden 
permanent posts in this type of work. Applicants ‘shoud have 
: Perience of modern developments in financial control and its 
‘pplication in industrial m After training there is a 
a" tarting salary as well life assurance and super- 


hemes; age should be between 27 and 38.—Write, giving 
and experience 


age and full 
Producti: details of 3S » te 


i Engineering Ltd.,.238 Braton Street, London, W.1 

pre IGRESSIVE Precision Engineering Company require re 
spo a ales Manager in Export Dept. Ability to converse and corre- 
_— in French and Spanish essential. Some background 
— ge. Excellent pro of character and ability. 
appoint:, s ents & — and send details of education and previous 
W 2 In professional gentleman’s private house: large single 
Mt Sian livan sitting-room, new and unused az yet. H. and c., etc., 
TERmina: Ut ditto, £2 6d. Breakfast optional, Careful tenant.— 


Twide " TE Economic Statistician, First Class Honours Oxford, 
de experience research university and industry, seeks interest- 

ie l-paid post, reranly. in pant Midlands. 

London, 


969. 

we Economists” 11-12, Clement's I.n Passage, 
and Se invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
(UENTLE z lence, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

hare European (marri aged 39 years, residing im 
Meee ghey. dcsires Anais at cmentaaten ie tele es elsewhere. 
ena Lega estate, commercial and group compan Secretary exper!- 
eatabiin K., with large of old- 

ished Mere Served I 


inant ran ntentione 
Excellent references <? a Bombay. army. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


ications are at for the LECTURESHIP IN THE DEPART. 
MENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


(with copies of test ) should state age, experi- 

(including know! of foreign », and 

or in progress, give the names et least 

three referees the University may consult. of the 
and should reach 


other than one of the applicants er to 


Applicati invited ao das as. 4 
tions e position of SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ee aiaucnn ate 

The Senior Lecturer will be administratively responsible to the 
eyeuet Se Seas et Tee be te take charge of 
—— — within the Faculty of Economics. 

salary will be within the range of £A1,050—£A1,300 per 

annum plus cost of living adjustment (at present £A200 males and 
A152. females) with ammual increments of £A50 and is subject to 
@eductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to qualifications and experience. 

Further rticulars and information as to the method of applica- 

tion should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 


_The } closing date for the receipt of applications is July 31, 1952. 


“VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 
esa Council of Victoria University College hag shortly to 
int a LECTURER to the staff of the SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
CE, and invites ae from suitably — persons 
must have a essere’), egree in one of 
A. qualification in Social Work, experience in 
University teaching and in Social Research will be considered addi- 
tional qualifications, 

The salary will be £800 per annum rising by annual increments of 
£50 to £950 per annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 

The successful applicant would be expected to take up his duties 

as soon as possi after ee. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordom Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of ‘applications is July . 1952. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLE COLLEGE Seer ee 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALA 
onbGnaray. are invited for appointment to a A OTURESHIP IN 


he salary attached to the position will be £800 x £50—£960 per 
camel 


The successful applicant 
later than February 1, 
Further ——— a information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of be amen of 
the Square, London, W.C.1 

The cl date for the receipt of application is. July 31, 1952. 
HARTERED or incorporated Accountant required immediately for 
Public owe in , as Secretary and Chief 

t. 


London 
Industrial e ate mce essential. Age 30-40 years. Com- 
about £1 Excellent prospects of advancement 


cant will be expected to take up his duties not 





mending sa 

to h ‘sans istrative levels. Applications, giving details of age, 
ed en i jence and aries, should be sent to 
Robson, Morrow and x No, G01, 59 New Cavendish Street, 
London, he 


eee Company Secretary, B.Se.{Econ), B.Com., F.C.1.S., 
seeks Executive appointment. Present salary £1,500.—Box 968. 
XXMXXKXXKEKKAKAAKAAKARXAXXK AKKKAXKKRKKRARARKR RRKRA ANE XX ANE NEM NRX ARREX ARAMARK E 


TUITION B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
a under a etc. The degree is open to all without University 


Bi the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Woley Hal Hall fest. ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 


if desired. 765 Successes ‘BSc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51 
eccemmanee of §$ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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ZINC ana 


exploration... 


Bristol saw the start of the 


Cabots’ first voyage of discovery. 


SO eee 


Brass — an alloy of zinc and copper 
was used extensively 

in the manufacture of those 

early scientific instruments which 
made it safer for explorers 


to go further into the unknown, 








— ZINC is one of the most important metals in industry. 
It is used in brass; as a protective covering for iron and steel; 


large quantities are used for die casting in the motor car and many other 







a ] 
‘ 
industries ; and its pigments, Lithopone and Zinc Oxide are widely used 
Vi 

by the paint, rubber, linoleum and associated industries. 
‘ se : Ce 

During the last 30 years a great Zinc industry has been created in 

Bl 
Britain by Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited, whose principal : 
C 
activities, in addition to the production of Zinc metal and Pigments, : 
‘ : 
include the production of Sulphuric Acid, Fluorine and its compounds ; 
I 
and a variety of other important chemicals, . 
CO 
ST. 
Juveratfueizine | eq 
U KMEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED THE 
Lon 
Regi 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED * 37 DOVER STREET * LONDON °- ¥- 


